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ABSTRACT 

The rain objective of this study was to describe the existing 
practices of Associate Degree student recruiting by two-year non- 
religiously affiliated institutions in the United States, Secondary 
objectives included identification of advertising/promotional methods, 
and the appraisal of recruiting methods by the administrators of 
Associate Degree granting institutions. 

There ere 1084 institutions in the United States which are non- 
religiously affiliated and offer the Associate Degree. Each of these 
institutions was sent a questionnaire, along with a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope anc a letter to the President of the institution. 
Offer was made to pr results of the study to responding insti- 

tutions. A second x\ . letter war se?.t to non-responding insti- 
tutions after three veeks. Tabulation was accomplished utilizing 
computerized facilities. 

The two mailings resulted in a return of 860 usable responses, 
or 79.3 per cent of the potential respondent institutions. Public 
institutions accounted for 88.1 per cent of the returns, the re- 
maining 11.9 per cent being from private institutions. Onlv 40 
schools (4.7 per cent) of the responses were from profit-making 
organizations. 

Findings 

Vigorous and innovative recruiting efforts were founfi to 
characteristic of most Associate Degree granting institutions. 
A wide diversity of recruiting methods was discovered. Some 69 
methods of recruiting were enumerated beyond the 40 mentioned 
in the questionnaire checklist^ for a total of 109 recruiting 



methodologies. 

Although many of the methods found were developed to meet parti- 
cular recruiting exigencies confronting individual institutions, the 
most commonly utilized recruiting methods centered around visits and 
liaison with high schools. A great deal of effort was being expended 
toward attraction of the traditional high school graduate. Program 
brochures figured heavily in attracting this market. Similarly, pro- 
grams for parents, guidance counselors, and programs for prospective 
students on college campuses were popular with Associate Degree schools* 

Radio spot advertising was the most popular broadcast medium, with 
newspaper advertising the most popular print advertising. Displays, 
posters, and distribution of advertising specialties were also commonly 
utilized. Advertising methodology tended to be highly creative and 
sometimes inn ova t ive . 

Administrative opinions as to most valuable and least valuable 
methods were quite varied. Generally, various high school visitations 
were thought to be most valuable. Opinions regarding least valua- 
ble methods were considerably less pronounced. 

Differences in recruiting practices for public versus private 
institutions were also examined. Public institutions were consider- 
ably more active in recruiting than were private institutions. Public 
institutions were more likely to utilize faculty for recruiting visits 
to high schools. Public schools also tended to organize programs which 
bring prospective students to Campus, invite high school guidance coun- 
selors to Campus, and provide speakers for area graduation exercises. 

Puolic institutions also indicated more planning for increased re- 
cruiting effort and/or new recruitment methods for the future, than 
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did private schools* 

Conclusions * 

Vigorous recruiting efforts are being carried on by the vast 
majority of Associate Degree granting institutions in this country. 
Institutional interest in recruiting is very high, and public insti 
tutions appear mo^e recruiting conscious than do private schools. 
High school contacts oi various kinds are a major component for 
most recruiting programs. Associate Degree institutions are also 
extremely advertising conscious, and are quite innovative in the 
advertising of program offerings. 

This pioneering study of Associate Degree recruiting of prospective 
students provided a firm descriptive basis for future planning and 
research for these institutions. 

New recruiting methodologies found by the study offer significant 
potential for development by Associate Degree institutions. Methods 
such as the utilization of Mobile Career Vans, recreational vehicles 
or delivery vans outfitted with promotional displays (and in some 
cases, onboard computers) are attractive means for intensifying re- 
cruiting efforts. Creativity characterizes a great many of these 
new recruiting methodologies. 

The heavy utilization of recruiting by public institutions has 
resulted in Associate Degree education being heavily dominated by 
public, rather than private, schools. Community Colleges appear 
to have been able to seize the Associate Degree market opportunity. 
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Chapter I 

/ 

Introduction / 

Associate Degree programs in the United itates are numerons and 
diversified in their quality, objectives/ and subject matter. They 
offer the student a real bargain in today's highly inflation-con- 
scious marketplace. 

Many young adults do not see four years of college as a guarantee 
of a secure or meaningful future. Some call a four-year education 
"seat time" and regard these four years as a wasteful holding process 
(Johnson, 1976). There promise to be many such students in the future, 
especially as inflationary forces erode middle class spending pcwer. 
Also, many stttdents are unsure if they desire a four-year education, 
so many Associate Degree programs offer the opportunity to receive 
a degree which permits employment after two years. Should the student 
desire to do so, it is possible to continue education and obtain the 
four-year degree after completing the Associate Degree. It would 
appear that there exists a substantial market segment of students 
for Associate Degree institutions in the future. 

Many academicians, however, continue to degrade and generally 
ignore the Associate Degree programs, the implication being that 
there is a low level of scholarship and/or lack of prestige connected 
with Associate Degree employment. Perhaps this might help explain 
why so little has been published on the recruitment of students for 
Associate Degree programs. 

Since colleges have not been pressured financially by declining 
enrollments for more than a decade, it is not surprising that the 
literature on recruitment of students is comparatively recent. Much 
of the literature, in addition, is not really pertinent to the study 



of ^recruiting Associate Degree students, since 'most of the publication 
work in this field has to do wit^f cur-year liberal tfrts colleges, 
those which are being hardest hit by'the enrollment declines. 

Also/ far too many educators at the college level find it beneath 
their academic dignity to vigorously 5 A .ek out .new students. Yet, pro- 
grams cannot be preserved, quality maintained, or faculty and staff 
employed without adequate Levels of enrollment. College atmospheres 
offer a friendly environment for a~va~iety of .functions : "teaching, 
authorship, faculty evaluations, curriculum development, the creation 
of new student services, guidance and counseling clinics, financial 
planning and physical development ••• none of which would exist with- 
out the active and effective, solicitation of new and promising stu- 
dents" (Williams, 1978), 

Attitudes, however, are changing, especially as financial exigency 
grows. The subject matter of this study focused on a change taking 
place in the educational recruiting attitude? held by educational 
institutions. The current ttend appears to be focused on differences 
in styles of marketing. At one extreme is aggressive marketing, at 
the other is minimal marketing. Somewhere in between is the third 
type; balanced marketing. Aggressive marketing relies heavily on 
promotion, while minimal marketing relies mainly on the product (Kotler, 
1975). Institutions of learning might be seen as moving from minimal 
marketing toward aggressive marketing. 

As such institutions increasingly scramble for students utilizing 
aggressive marketing techniques, this study of student recruiting 
should assume even greater importance. Hopefully, it provides the 
basis for continuing research in this area. 

This study described Associate Degree recruiting practices by sur- 
veying 1084 non-religiously affiliated institutions nationwide. A 
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questionnaire was sent to the President of each institution requesting 
that t\e 9 or the appropriate subordinate, provide the requested infor-. 
mation. The information gathered was then examined to identify the 
particular recruiting practices being utilized for Associate Degree 
programs, as well as sorie indication as to which methods these edu- 
cators felt were most beneficial and which methods were least bene- 
ficial. This study also found which" advertising media wera being 
employed by Associate Degree institutions, as well as indicated 
which new methods were being planned for the future. Some very 
novel and creative recruiting methods were reported. 



Assumptions, Delimitations, and Definitions 

This study was confined to institutions offering degrees iden- 
tified as M 2 b less than 4 years" in the 1978-79 Education Direc - 
tory , Colleges and Universities (Podolsky and Smith, 1979). Initial 
questionnaire contact was made utilizing the mailing addresses pro- 
vided in that publication. 

The first assumption of this study was that recruiting efforts 
were being utilized to enroll students for Associate Degree programs. 
Experiences, and conversations with leaders of institutions offering 
Associate Degree programs suggested that this was a val£d assumption. 

A second assumption was that recruiting methods for Associate 
Degree p^csr^ms had some Similarity to the methods used for four- 
year programs. A brief and informal investigation indicated that 
this was largely true. 

^ Specifically excluded from the sample were institutions offering 
Associate Degrees which were listed as being affiliated with reli- 
gious organizations. The rationale for thi£~^»xclusien was that 
, there we^p considerable differences in recruiting for church- re- 
lated schools. This study did not desire to investigate recruiting 
practices which depended heavily on religious persuasion, as this 
was considered a highly specialized and restrictive type of re- 
cruiting. One could also contend that the objectives of religious 
educational institutions differed from the technical nature of many 
Associate Degree programs. 

Some distinct ion should be noted in the utilization of the words 
"marketing, M "recruiting," and "advertising." 



Marketing 

"Marketing," in perusal of the educational literature, has a 
tendency to be very nearly synonymous with "selling." The def- 
inition of "marketing," according to business textb, is "the per- 
formance of activities involved in planning and facilitating the 
exchange of goods and services as well as other things of value" 
(Hartley, 1976). 

There are indications that the term, "marketing" tends to be 
used rather loosely in the educational literature^ For this paper, 
"marketing" was utilized as defined above, that is, to describe 
all of the activities and institution might use to attract students 
to its course offerings. This would include traditional recruit 
efforts, as well as such ancillary activities as advertising and 
public relations. 

Advertising 

"Advertising," for the purposes of this paper, was defined as 
any nonpersonal, sponsored (paid) communication (Stanley, 1977) 
intended to favorably dispose a^student toward the issuing insti- 
Cut ion. Advertising would include traditional media announcements, 
as well as premiums afid specialties. A premium was something given 
as a bonus for a purchase, while a specialty was a free gift, usually 
with the name of the sponsor imprinted on it. For example, a school 
might give away free book bags with the name of the school imprinted 
on them. 



Recruiting 

"Recruiting" was used as a term to describe the location and 
securing of students in the traditional sense (Lockard, 1974), as 



can come extremely close to "marketing." It would be veil to bear- 
in mind, however, that "marketing" would include the development of 
new coursework and programs to attract prospective students, while 
"recruiting" implied efforts to induce students to enroll into 
existing programs. 



commonly used in the literature. In its broadest sense 



, "recruiting 1 
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Purposes of the Study 

i> 

The main objective of this study was to describe the existing 
practices of Associate Degree student recruiting by two-year non- 
religiously affiliated institutions in the United States, Secondary 
objectives included the identification of advertising/promotional 
methods utilized by associate Degree schools, and the appraisal of 
recruiting methods by the administrators of those institutions. 
These objectives were adapted from a previously successful study 
which was performed on four-year religiously affiliated insti- 

i 

tut ions (La Bouve, 1971). While the present study was focused 
on a very different subject matter and its methods were consi- 
derably divergent, the purposes of the La Bouve dissertation / 
(with appropriate changes) were relevant and useful. 

Because of the void in the literature regarding Associate Degree 
*dmissioi;, practices, this study will provide administrators of 
two-year institutions with an information source which should en- 
able them to adjust their recruiting efforts for maximum effective- 
ness. 

In addition, this study also indicated the administrative ap- 
praisal of which methods of recruiting are most valuable for the 
individual institutions, resulting in some indication of- efficiency 
and effectiveness. Information on promotional methods being utilized 
furthers the potential of encouraging greater creativity in attracting 
and ^informing potential students. 
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Need and Significance 

While there is some literature in the field of recruiting students 
for baccalaureate and graduate programs, there is precious little in 
"the area of Associate Degree student recruiting. Research and publi- 
cation attention has been focused on four-year private institutions, 
since these are currently beginning to feel the constricting effects 
of declining enrollmti r*. 

Community colleges and similar institutions which offer Associate 
Degrees most certainly ar,e doing recruiting. The large number of 
such institutions which are successful indicates the availability 
of a sufficiently large market segment to make their operation 
economic. 

This study of recruiting methods has potential value to the 
administrators of institutions offering Associate Degrees in a 
variety of ways. There was little awareness of what other schools 
were doing with recruiting resources, prior to this study. Because 
of this void in the literature regarding Associate Degree admissions 
practices, this study provided the administrators of two-year institu- 
tions with £n information source with potential for helping adjust 
their recruiting efforts for maximum effectiveness. 

In addition, this ^tudy also indicated the administrative appraisal 
of which particular methods of recruiting were most valuable. This 
resulted in indication of comparative^ efficiency and effectiveness. 
Information on promotional methods used also has the potential of 
encouraging greater creativity in attraction and edification of 
potential students. 
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Above all, this study represented a distinct research opportunity. 
It was a chance to further the boundaries of knowledge about an ex- 
panding and largely uninvestigated , field. The Associate Degree is 
being considered by a significantly large segment of the student 
population as a very attractive educational alternative. A great 
many community colleges and similar institutions are being estab- 
lished to provide this degree. Yet, very little was known about 
the collective recruiting procedures in use by these institutions. 

e 

This pioneering study hopefully provided a firm descriptive 
basis for future planning and research. 



if 
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Chapter II 
Review of the Literature 

This chapter has two objectives. The first is to examine the 
attitudes and concepts involved in the more relevant publications 
on recruitment. The second objective is to examine previous re- 
search for useful components of an effective research questionnaire 
for this project. 

Materials for this chapter were gathered utilizing an ERIC com- 
puterized search, and manual examination of such standard reference 
sources as the Dissertation Abstracts International , the Education 

Index. Reader's G uide to Pe riodical Literature Business Periodicals 
» — ^ — 

Index , Education Abstracts ; Educational * Administration Abstracts , 
Social Science and. Humanities Index , and the Catalog of United States 
Government Publications , among others. 

' " r * 

Student Recruiting Attitudes 

As a general statement of the background of student recruiting, 
perhaps it is useful to regard education as a social institution 
which i* mor* c onc e rned .with- stability tJteiLJLimPvation (Vavre k f 
1976). Far too many educators at the college level find it beneath 
academic dignity to vigorously seek students. Colleges are beginning 
to 1 change at/titudes, however, when more vigorous competition for 
students begiM to threaten budgets, which prompts admissions per- 
sonnel to report gneater^wuphas is in their jobs on recruitment activ- 
ity (Abernathy, WlGj^^J 

\ 10 
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Recruitment Alternatives 

Basically, an institution can stabilize enrollments in a declining 
market situation in only two ways. One way is to obtain a greater 
share of the existing market, and the other is to attract students 
\*ho are not a part of the present market (Tucker, 1977), The result 
has been increased activity in the recruitment of students, which 
has placed considerable pressure for performance on the admissions 
personnel. Admissions counselors feel themselves propelled into 
becoming rather high-pressure salespeople, and are beginning to 
feel a moral responsibility for their roles in recruiting. In- 
creasing concern is being voiced that admissions counselors con- 
sider the interest of the individual student above all, which, 
more and more, must be balanced by the interest of the institution- 
(McKenna, 1976) . Colleges with seriously and continually declining 
enrollments are seen as unstable, and a steady or growing enroll- 
ment is generally regarded as a requirement for consideration for 
major foundation gifts (Knight, 1978). It would appear that an 
appropriate slogan for the future educational world would be adapt- 
able from the traditional ''Publish or Perish! 11 motto of academe -- 
survival makes "Recruit or Perish!" the inscription of the future 
(Messer, 1976). 

Admissions Office Pressure 

Admission? officers are greatly concerned by the pressures which 
they face. Some are apprehensive about the rapidly increasing work- 
load in admissions, and advocate the use of Student Admissions Rep- 
resentatives as paraprofessionals, to ease this work pressure (Head, 
1976). Others are attentive to the academic content of what the 
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college offers, and feel that they merely reflect the framework 
which is created by the professoriate. There i? a need for a re- 
evaluation ot f he admissions/marketing function more, along the 1 ines 
of program content. What is needed is not an ability to provide 
survival, but rather the construction of programs in terms of real- 
istic student-consumer expectations (Duplass, 1976). 

Colorful brochures, gimmicky publications, flashy advertising, 
or vigorous admissions work cannot accomplish the result which can 
be achieved by concrete internal program changes (Hartog, 1978). 
Pressure is also being exerted for the recruitment of better-qual- 
ified students rather than dropping the admissions standards in 
order to maintain enrollments. Some institutions are beginning 
to feel the erosion of quality which this practice brings, to the 
point where qualified faculty are no longer being challenged by 
their teaching. The ramifications of this erosion result in a 
rather uncertain future for such institutions (Loester, 1976). 

Marketing Management and Student Recruitment 

Colleges, however, are beginning to benefit from the marketing 
management concept. By combining such management concepts as 
training, leadership, and strategic planning with proven marketing 
techniques, institutions have some hope of coping with enrollment 
declines and competition (La Baugh, 1976). 

Colleges are using such techniques as enrollment planning for 
increasing the number of adult students to help reverse enroll- 
ment declines, utilizing presently available resources (Arthur, 
1976). Educational institutions are now beginning to utilize 
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common marketing methods, such , as purchase of mailing lists for 
direct mail campaigns, as viable recruitment tools (Bagale, 1976). 
More colleges, especially those hardest pressed for enrollments, 
are beginning to "discovet" the adult evenirg, student, and are de- 
veloping effective recruiting means for enrolling large numbers 
of employed adults. 

Community colleges (which zve among the two-year institution* 
examined by this study) are pioneering in development of recruit- 
ing methods which are aimed at approacling potential students where 
they are, both psychologically and physically (Rinnander, 1977). 
Increasing numbers of institutions are also beginning to consider 
a total marketing system as far as student recruitment is concerned, 
with admissions activities being combined with placement action. 
This is in order to provide potential students with a more complete 
service, which includes career planning. This approach shows a 
great deal of promise, since it should result in more satisfactory 
enrollments, satisfied students, and (hopefully) a stable institution 
(Steele, 1978). 

Recruiting Influence on Programs 

Educational institutions are beginning to discover the importance 
of market research, especially with regard to programmatic influences. 
Schools are finding that students evaluate colleges on academic rep- 
utation, special education programs, and ability to find jobs after 
graduation. Administrators would be wise to adapt marketing programs 
accordingly (Brown, 19/8). For example, some research has* shown that 
parental preferences about their children's college and career activ- 
ities h&ve significant influence on what students do after high school, 
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so it is vitally important that recruiting activities be geared 
to what parental attitudes suggest (Davis, 1977). Preparing special 
brochures for parents of prospective students is beneficial, and 
parental assistance in the. recruitment process can even take the 
form of parents providing referrals of prospective students, as 
well as participating in future recruiting effbrts as parent/volun- 
teers (Hoopes, 1976). Institutions are also learning that by study- 
ing their present students, they are able to isolate the specific 
characteristics of their present students, which can result in 
determination of what prospective students have deslreable po- 
tential for the school, and how to identify and expand the pool 
from which they might be drawn (Mudie, 1978). 

Community colleges generally seem to be greatly involved in 
the implementation of marketing concepts'. The literature, as 
sparse as it i*, does speak of marketing strategies and delivery 
systems in a most practical and applied fashion (Leach, 1977). 
The two-year institutions also seem better aware that the satis- 
fied student is the key to institutional stability, this concept 
including_everyone in the institution: faculty, staff, and admin- 
istration (Johnson, 1977). Finally, not only are the community 
colleges aware of the future of adult education, they are also 
conscious of their high probability of survival: because of their 
modest costs, they will get their share of students for economic 
reasons if no other (Lahti, 1977). 

From the specific viewpoint of this study, there is indication 
that both two-year and four-year institutions are beginning to 
recognize the marketing concept, and that recruitment efforts are 
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going on. The need for this study is again emphasized, as there 
was so little published on the reoyruiting activities of two-year 
institutions. 

Questionnaire Development 

Development of the research questionnaire for this study re- 
sulted from previous efforts in the field of student recruitment. 
Murphy and MrGarrity (197b) found that personal recruitment (send- 
ing representatives to high schools) was the backbone of admissions 
activity at the four-year level. They found that there wer£ Seven 
methods utilised for promotion of the institution. These included, 
along with the percentage of the total budget expended by the insti* 
tutions: Personal Recruiting in high schools (541 of budget), Direct 
Mail (20% of budget), Campus Days for prospective students (10% of 
budget), Magazine Advertising (77. of budget), Newspaper Advertising 
(51 of budget), Radio Advertising (3% of budget), and TV advertising 
(IX of budget). These figures were obtained from a sample of 350 
private colleges and universities. This sample included the 200 
largest, those with more than 2,000 students. The seven metl%ds were 
relevant lor „the, research ins trument for the present study. 

Only one dissertation was found which dealt with recruiting of 
students at the Associate Degree level. Robert Krejcie studied the 
effects of recruiting practices and media upon student enrollment in 
Industrial -Technical and Engineering programs (Krejcie, 1968). Krejcie 
study was very different from the present' study in that his research 
interest was focused on a much narrower group of institutions, and 
involved a student opinion sampling. In the Krejcie study, two in- 
formation forms were sent to a sample of 166 public Junior colleges. 

23 
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One form was to obtain information from students enrolled in the 

first year of industrial- technical or engineering programs, the 

other was to obtain information from the college personnel who 

were responsible for encouraging prospective students to enroll 

in those programs. 

Krejcie's instrument included a checklist, which contained the 

followin^items : 

Exhibits and Open Houses at college 

Career days or conference activities at the college 

Tours of shop facilities at the college 

Speeches about these programs 

Scholarships for Industrial-Technical and/or Engineering students 
TV announcements promoting these programs 

Exploratory course designed to stimulate interest in this program 
and interpret it to non-technical program students is offered 
at this college 

Student organisations related to these programs such as Electronic 
Technicians Club 

Contacts with college counselors or directors of student personnel 
Interpretation of Industrial-Technical and/or Engineering Techni- 
cian Programs to faculty and staff of this college 
Contacts with high school counselors 
Contacts with high school teachers 

Visits to hish schools to interview interested students 
College and career days in the high schools 
Industrial arts contests for high school students 
Contacts with local state employment service personnel about 

course offerings 
Exhibits at county fairs or other community events 
Indirect encouragement of students, through publicity directed 

toward adults* in the community 
Indirect encouragement of sfuSTentar, Through publicity efforts 

directed toward graduates of the program 
Indirect encouragement through publicity efforts directed toward 

other students 

Krejcie also had a media checklist which included the following} 
Motion or still pictures of facilities 

Motion or still pictures of employment opportunities open to 

graduates of these programs 
College catalogs describing these programs 
Personal letter to interested individuals 
Direct mail promotion to potential students 
College newspaper advertising 

Articles and news releases in local newspapers and publications 
promoting the Industrial-Technical and/or Engineering Tech- 
nician programs and the employment opportunities open to 
those graduates 
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Picture story of these programs told through mounted photo- 
graphs displayed in buildings frequented by prospective* 
7 students 

Posters and placards 
Billboard advertising 

Krejcie received 79 forms from junior college personnel, and 757 

from students. Some of his findings which were related to the 

objectives of the present study included the discovery that parents 

or guardiaps, guidance counselors or teachers were the individuals 

who most influenced the students to Enroll in the programs under 

study. This decision was made in the last two years of high school, 

with written media, such a* college catalogs, booklets, leaflets 

or flyers, as the most influential nonpersonal presentation. The 

use of written media, as well as its relative influence on the 

prospective Students, was greater than picture media. 

The only dissertation found which was somewhat similar in concept 

to the present study was that of Michael La Bouve (1971). The La 

k 

Bouve study was,, however, about a very different group of institutions 
that the present study, and involved an in-depth study of institutions 
which were not included in this study. La Bouve studied the recruiting 
practices of 47 of the 55 Southern Baptist colleges, 6 of which were 
selected for an on-campus study. His questionnaire included the 
following: 

A. College Day programs at high schools 

B. College Night programs at high schools 

C. High school visitations 

D. High School Day programs on campus 

E. College functions that bring prospective students to campus 

F. Student visits to campus (other than D & E above) 

G. Home visitation (to) of prospective students 

H. Junior College visitations 

I. Programs for parents on the college campus 
J. Bringing high school counselors to carapvs 
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K. Touring Glfce ClH** 
*L. Advertisement in denominational publications 

M. Use of commercial papers or magazines 

N. Use of cotnjnercifll radio and/or television 
*0. Visitation to denominational church camps 

P. Use of commercial admissions centers and clearinghouses 

Q. Participation in workshops for high school counselors 
*R. Programs ^t Southern Baptist Churches 
*S. Programs at church associational meetings 
*T. Programs at State Baptist Convention meetings 
*U. Programs at Annual Southern Baptist Convention meeting 
*V. Use of Annual Baptist College and Seminary Day emphasis 
*W. Use of gBC Education Commission and its resources 

X. Programs at local civic organizations 

Y. Mass mail-out campaigns 

Z. Periodic newsletters tq high school counselors 
AA 9 Displays and exh ibit » fl t fairs, public gatherings, etc, 
BB. Automatic scholarship 8 for high school valedictorians and 
sal u tor it r> a 

*CC. Cooperative recruiting efforts with other Southern Baptist 
colleges and universities 
DD. Other 

Those practices marked with the asterisk (*) were those which were of 
a primarily religious nature. 

In addition, La Bouve requested admissions personnel to indicate 
the three most useful and two least useful practices, a device which 
was adopted for the present study. 

La Bouve found that hifch school visit*, High School Day programs 
on campus, Student Visits to campus and Visits to the Homes of Pros- 
pects were highly effective means of recruiting students. Least 
effective means of recruitment were commercial clearinghouses! 
college day/night programs and displays at fairs, meetings, etc.. 

The La Bouve dissertation wa « of particular value to this study 
because of the descriptive nature of his research, and especially 
because of the structure content of his questionnaire. It 
should be emphasised, hflWtVtfj that the La Bouve study was materially 



different from Jt he present study. La Bouve studied four-year 
institutions, and these were of religious affiliation. Religious 
institutions were specifically excluded fronTt ; present study, 
as were four-year institutions . Also, La Bouve diu an in-depth 
study and evaluatipn of the recruiting of .six of these institutions, 
which the present study did not intend to attempt. However, La 
Bouve f s questionnaire provided sop<f of the items for the questionnaire 
in the present study, with adaptation where .appropriate. 

Another dissertation in the field of recruitingpractices was 
that of William Campbell (1972). This study ranked 16 techniques 
of recruiting as to the^r influence on student enroLlments. Campbell 
obtained his 16 practices from a review Qf the literature, an4 sub- 
mitted the items for ranking to 42 cooperating liberal arts colleges. 
Campbell's ranking results for the influence of the 16 practices was: 

I. Campus tour 

2* Gt» *ral information brochure 

3. On-Campus interview ^ 

4-. High school visit by college admissions representative 

5.5 Personal letter to the applicant 

5.5 High school visit by college student 

7. Specific department brochures 

8. College catalogs or bulletins 

9. High school visit by faculty regresentative 

10. Personal phone call to subject 

II. College Day or College Night programs 

12. Group meetings for interested students ^ 

13. Personal contact by local alumtiji 

14. Interview in local community 

15. Social gathering for interested students 

16. Admissions clearinghouses 

In addition, Campbell requested the admissions officer st each of the 
cooperating institutions to alect 10 incoming Freshman students who 
were subsequently sent a questionnaire. Correlations yielding signi- 
ficance were obtained with admissions officer rankings versus Freshman 
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student rankings , indicating that the admissions people in this 
study had some conception of the effectiveness of their efforts. 

While the present study was quite different from the Campbell 
study, the ranking produced by Campbell yielded some itoms for 
the questionnaire. Also, it should be noted again that Campbell 
found correlation between admissions officer and student rankings 
of his recruiting practic ;. This added credence to the responses 
regarding the most effective and least effective recruiting prac- 
tices which were solicited by the present study. 

Although drastically different from the present study in re- 
search framework, perhaps the most valuable dissertation found 
* for questionnaire construction was that James Lockard (1974). 

Lockard' s questionnaire numbered some 50 items, and provided the 
roost complete listing of recruiting/marketing techniques found in 
this literature survey. Lockard^ study determined how 7 selected 
small private colleges recruited students, then attempted to measure 
the relative influence these recruiting practices had upon incoming 
Freshman students. A sample of 70 such students was taken at each 
campus. The Lockard questionnaire included the following items as 
recruiting practices: 

1. Film or slide presentation about college 

2. Social gathering in home area 

3. June, July, early August registration/orientation 

4. Advanced acceptance rrogram 

5. Phone call from college administrator (President, Dean) 

6. Publicity materials like matchbooks, ash trays, carrying bags, etc. 

7. Magazine ads 

8. An individual campus visit/tour (not as part of a group) 
» 9. Being able to file a single application for several colleges 

10. Phone call from alumnus or alumna 

11. College ^Day or College Night program 

12. Seeing Dean's List or similar items from the college in the news 

13. Spot ads in theater before feature film 

14. Group meetings in home areas/ 
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15. Personal letter from current student 

16. Faculty or administration speakers at high school graduations, etc. 
17* ACT's Educational Opportunity Service 

18. Phone call from a current student 

19. General information brochures including financial aid 

20. Visit to student's home by any college representative 

21. Phone call from admissions representative 

22. Individual department and/or program brochures 
, 23. Personal letter from a faculty member 

24* Newspaper ads 

25. High school visit by college faculty 

26. Interview in the home community or area 

27. Student newspaper 

28. Alumni bulletin or paper 

29. Personal letter from an administrator 

30. High school visit by a college student 

31. Admissions counselors at Lutheran encounter schools 

32. College catalog or general bulletin 

33. College admissions clearing house assistance 

34. Any materials received before the student himself wrote to 

the college 

35. On-Campus interview 

36. College yearbook 

37. Phone call from a faculty member 

38. Admissions counselors at Boy's State 

39. Personal letter from an alumnus or alumna 

40. "Open House 11 (weekend) for groups of student prospects 

41. Personal letter from admissions officer 

42. College display at a fair, youtti conference, etc. 

43. High school visits by admissions counselors 

44. Billboard advertisement 

45. Visit to church by any college representative 

46. Posters about the college , 

47. Receiving old programs from concerts, plays, special campus 

events 

48. High school performances by colleg ,i?nir, band, drama group, etc. 

49. Student literary-type publication 

50. Radio or TV spot ads 

It was reported in the findings of the Lockard study that these items 
appeared to be included in any Successful recruiting programs: 

1. Individual campus visits or tours 

2. Departmental or program brochures 

3. Phone calls to prospects from admissions staff members 

4. General information brochures 

5. Letters to prospects from college administrators 

6. Letters to prospects from admissions staff members 

7. The college catalog « 

8. Materials s^nt to prospects prior to any requests for materials, 

based on mailing lists 

9. Visits of admissions counselors to high schools 
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Students felt that open house (weekend) arrangements, visits to homes 
of prospects by admissions representatives, and on-campus interviews 
to be highly desirable methods of recruitment. Lockard felt these 
should be included in any effective plan for student recruitment. 

In addition, Lockard found some 13 items which he felt were of 
questionable value for recruiting students. These included: 

1. Magazine advertisements 

2. Use of single application form to apply to several colleges 

3. Newspaper publicity, such as Dean's list 

4. The Educational Opportunities Service of ACT 

5. Newspaper advertisements 

6. The student newspaper 

7. The Alumni bulletin 

8. Admissions clearinghouse 

9. The college yearbook 

10. Billboards 

11. Posters about the college 

12. Programs about past campus events 

13. The student literary publication 

The Lockard study, tn spite of concentration on small, private, 
liberal-arts colleges, was of considerable value to the present , 
study because of the findings previously, noted, and its questionnaire 
construction. While, for example, numbers 9, lj, 31, and 45 in Lockard' s 
listing of questionnaire items were not useful to the present study, the 
other items helped provide a workable basis for the survey instrument for 
the present research. It mugt be emphasized, however, that the Lockara 
dissertation was vastly different in £gws , methodology, and objectives 
from those of the present study. 

A final dissertation found having to do with student recruitment 
practices Vas that of Vernon Luft (1974). Left's was a descriptive 
study of recruitment programs in the field of agricultural education, 
Luft attempted to develop guidelines in teacher "education* through 
mailing a questionnaire to 'each of the 81 agricultural education 
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departments in the United States, to each head state supervisor of 
agricultural education, and a stratified sample of 40 agricultural 
teacher edu( ition institutions which administered a questionnaire 
to a class < f students. 

Luft found that all three groups (supervisors, teachers, and 
students) ranked a personal interview with an agricultural educa- 
tion professor as the most influencing recruiting practice, a teaching 
unit on opportunities in agricultural education as the second most 
Influential practice, and students felt that work experience And/or 
membership in the Future Farmers of America had a high degree of 
influence. Supervisors also felt that tours of campuses and agri- 
cultural education departments were of material benefit in recruit- 
int, while teacher educators ranked a recruiting brochure and pam- 
phlets as being the most useful. Form letters and the news media 
were felt to be least useful. In addition, students felt that the 
vocational-agriculture teacher was the most influential personality 
in their program selection decisions, with their parents following 
in second place. — * 1 

While the recruiting literature was in a developmental stage a€ 
this writing, there was sufficient publication of four-year practices 
to enable construction of a workable questionnaire for this study <V 
of Associate Degree recruitment. The enrollment pressures were most 
severe on the smaller four-year liberal arts institutions, and this 
was reflected in the available literature. Some recruiting practices 
which were uncovered by tljis study might be useful to these stressed 
liberal arts institutions. This might repay,' in some small way, the 
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debt this writer owes those researchers who worked with liberal 
arts institutions.' The information provided by the study of four- 
year recruiting was of material benefit in the preparation of the 
research instrument for this study. 

While the preceding chapter has attempted to survey the recruiting 
literature, at this time it must be noted that all of the preceding 
studies had considerably differing subject matter for their investi- 
gations. The present study was greatly needed because of the dearth 
of information or. Associate Degree recruiting practices. While the 
p. :eding studies yielded significant contributions to the research 
instrument for the present study, it must be emphasised at this time 
that the preceding studies in no way duplicated the focus, objectives, 
or research methods of the present study. 
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Chapter III. 
Methodology and Data 

This study was limited to non-religiously affiliated institutions 
offering the Associate Degree. There are 1084 such institutions iu 
the United Stages. 



Their locations are: 



* Alabama 26 




Van t" vir lr\l ft 


Norcn uaKoca d 


Alaska 9 




Louisiana 7 


Ohio 55 


Arizona 15 




Maine £ 


Oklahoma 18 


Arkansas 11 




Maryland 19 


Oregon 13 


California 113 


Massachusetts 34 


Pennsylvania 44 


Colorado 14 




Michigan 34 


Rhode Island 2 


Connecticut 


16 


Minnesota 21 


South Carolina 22 


Delaware 6 




Mississippi 23 


South Dakota 0 


District of 


Columbia 0 


Missouri 18 


Tennessee 21 


Florida 32 




Montana 2 


Texas 58 


Georgia 22 




Nebraska 10 


Utah 6 


Hawaii 6 




Nevada 3 


Vermont 3 


- Idaho 2 




New Hampshire 9 


Virginia 25 


Illinois 54 




New Jersey 18 


Washington 27 


Indiana 15 




New Mexico 9 


West Virginia 7 


Iowa 24 




New York 79 


Wisconsin 18 


Kansas 21 




North Carol ina 67 


Wyoming 7 



Each of the institutions was sent a questionnaire, along with a 



stamped, self addressed envelope for return. A sample letter to the 
President of each institution and the questionnaire" appear in the 
appendix. 

The desired objective was a 50 per dent rate of return on the first 
mailing, and an additional 20 per ceat on the planned second mailing. 
This rate of response was possible for this type of study (Dillman, 
1978). An important component of the questionnaire in order to ensure 
this rate of response (and also the success/failure of the study) was 
to offer the results of the study to the respondent as a means of 
rewarding his efforts (Rigby, 1980). Preliminary investigation indi- 
cated that respondents were very interested in receiving the results 
(Bolancl, 1980) and tha*t the questionnaire was sufficiently brief and 

25 
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worthwhile to Justify responding (Schlehofer, 1980). Testing of 
the questionnaire indicated that it could be completed in about 
10-15 minutes. Mention of the short time needed for response to 
the questionnaire was made in both of the cover letters to college 
presidents which appear in Appendix D. In addition, each of the 
questionnaires included a stamped, self addressed envelope for 
responding. 

Three weeks following the date of the first cover letter, those 
institutions which had not responded were sent a second questionnaire, 
along with the "SECOND REQUEST LETTER" which appears in Appendix D. 

Each institution was assigned a number, and this number was written 
on the questionnaire and on the return envelope sent to the institution. 

This served to identify which institutions had responded, as well as 

* 

indicated the particular schools that provided specific items of data. 

Each item of response on the questionnaire was assigned code numbers 
and all questionnaires were edited for tabulation. All questionnaires 
were maintained in files according to state of the Union and in numerical 
order. Nutribers were assigned alphabetically as institutions appeared 
in the Education Directory (Podolsky and Smith, 1979) beginning with 
the number 10. Two computer cards represented each respondent insti- 
tution. 

Tabulation was accomplished utilizing an IBM 370-3033 computer with 
Data 100 Seventy Series Card Reader, Card Punch, and Printer terminal 
facilities connected by Codex 4800 Data Modem. Tabulation, cross- 
tabulation, and appropriate statistical calculations were performed 
utilizing the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences, a McGraw- 
Hill product, with suitable ancillary programs. It should be noted that 
a very slight rounding error is present because of computer utilization. 
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Chapter IV. 
Findings 



The two mailings resulted in a return of 860 usable responses. 
This figure represents 79.3 per cent of the 1084 potential respondent 
institutions. The locations of the responding institutions are: 



Alabama 17 




Kentucky 3 


North Dakota 5 . 


Alaska 6 




Louisiana 5 


Ohio 43 * 


Arizona 12 




Maine 6 


Oklahoma 12 


Arkansas 9 




. Maryland 19 


Oregon 13 


California 94 


Massachusetts 24 


Pennsylvania 39 


Colorado 11 




Michigan 29 


Rhode Island 0 


Connecticut 


14 


Minnesota 16 


South Carolina 21 


Delaware 6 




Mississippi 20 


South Dakota 0 


District of 


Columbia 0 


Missouri 16 


Tennessee 14 


Florida 22 




Montana 2 


Texas 43 


Georgia 18 




Nebraska 7 


Utah 5 


Hawaii 6 




Nevada 1 


Vermont 3 


Idaho 2 




New Hampshire 8 


Virginia 16 


Illinois 43 




New Jersey 16 


Washington 26 


Indiana 11 




New Mexico 6 


West Virginia 5 


Iowa 16 




New York 61 


Wisconsin 15 


Kansas 16 




North Carolina 54 


Wyoming 6 



The Associate Degree granting institutions are largely community 



colleges or close equivalents. Respordents reporting themselves as 
public institutions numbered 758, or 88.1 per cent of the responses. 
Private institutions accounted for 102, or 11.9 per cent of the 
responses. Of all of these 860 institutions, 819 or 95.2 per cent 
reported themselves as nonprofit, while only 40 (4.7 per cent) indi- 
cated that they were profit making organizations. 

Table 1 (Appendix A) displays the responses to the 40 checklist 
items which appeared in the questionnaire. The items are numbered 
as they appeared on the questionnaire sent to the responding insti- 
tutions. 

' Table 2 (Appendix A) presents the responses to item 41 on the 
questionnaire, which requested that respondents list any methods 
of recruiting which were not present in the checklist section. 

27 
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Editing of the questionnaires revealed that only one response 
provision was necessary for coding of this item. 

Coding for responses to items 41 through 44 on the questionnaire 
was accomplished utilizing only one set of code numbers for the four 
items, because of the similarity of response data. Table 2 f Appendix 
A, uses the response code numbers for listing of the responses, a 
practice which continues through the majority o£ the remaining tabu- 
lations. Table 2 also contains many practices currently in* use for 
recruiting Associate Degree students which do not appear among the 
checklist items. 

The information in Tables 1 and 2 serves to fulfill* the major 
objective of this study, that being the identification of existing 
practices of Associate Degree student recruiting by the various 
two-year non-religioualy affiliated institutions in the United 
States. 

The information in Tables 3-7 (Appendix A) serves to fulfill a 
secondary objective of this study, that being the appraisal of re- 
cruiting methods by the administrators of Associate Degree insti- 
tutions. The appraisal of the most valuable and least valuable 
methods of recruiting was requested by questionnaire items 42 and 
43. 

The questionnaire item 42, dealing with the most valuable or 
successful recruiting methods in use by the respondent institution, 
provided for three responses. These three responses are displayed 
in tables 3, 4, and 5 (Appendix A). The responses are tabulated 
separately in order to indicate the provenance of replies to this 
item. 

Questionnaire item 43, soliciting the least valuable or success- 
ful recruiting methods, provided for two responses. These two re- 
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sponses are displayed in Tables 7 and 8 (Appendix A), Again, the 
responses are tabulated separately in order to indicate the proven- 
ance of replies to this item. 

The information in Tables 8, 9, and 10 (Appendix A) wcs gathered 
by questionnaire item 44, and relates to the major objective of this 
study. This questionnaire item solicited the new methods of recruit 
ment or promotion which were being considered for implementation in 
the next three years. Again, the responses are tabulated separately 
in order to indicate the provenance of replies to this item* 

The information in Table 11 (Appendix A) serves to fulfill a 
secondary objective of this study, that being the identification 
of advertising/promoti 1 methods utilized by Associate Degree 
schools. Coding for these responses was partially combined with the 
response code for Table 1 (Appendix A). Table ]1 (Appendix A) is a 
combined 'tabulation representing four possible responses on the 
questionnaire. Table 11 represents the responses to questionnaire 
item 45, requesting what methods of . dvertising wer* being utilized 
by the respondent institution to promote Associate Degree programs. 

Questionnaire item 46 requested that the respondent indicate 
by checkmark whether the Associate Degree institution was ex- 
periencing declining enrollments. Only 121 institutions (14.17*) 
indicated that their enrollments were declining, while 721 insti- 
tutions (83.8%) reported that their enrollments were not declining. 
Only 18 institutions (2.1%) did not respond to this questionnaire 
item, 17 of those institutions were private schools. 

Of lhot>a institutions which reported declining enrollments, 
107 (88.4%) were public institutions, while 14 (11.6%) were 
private institutions. It should be noted, however, that only 
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13.7 per cent of the private institutions which responded to the 
study indicated that their enrollments were declining, while 14.1 
per cent of public institutions reported enrollment declining. The 
chi square statistic was calculated for this relationship, which 
yielded a result of 2.51 with 3 degrees freedom, insufficient to 
indicate relationship between pub lie /private affiliation and 
declining enrollments* 

The information gathered by questionnaire item 47 Is displayed 
in Table 12 (Appendix A). This questionnaire item solicited the 
administrative title of the person bearing major responsibility 
for the recruiting of students. 

A combined tabulation of staff members who were reported as 
participating in recruiting activities is displayed in Table 13, 
(Appendix A). Four possible responses were provided in the editing 
of the questionnaire, and these were aggregated for Table 13. 

At the conclusion of the questionnaire (Appendix D), a statement 
offered the respondent results of this study if the respondent 
entered name and address at the bottom of -be questionnaire. These 
results were offered in order to increase the rate of the response 
to this study. Some 597 (69. U%) of the respondent institutions de- 
sired to be provided with the results of this study. Of these insti 
tutions, 531 (88.97.) were public, while 66 (11.1%) were private 
schools. 
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Public "versus Private Institution Recruiting Methods 

The chi -square statistic was calculated for each of the items 
on the checklist segment of the questionnaire. Some eleven items 
were indicated as being heavily associated with public institutions. 
These recruiting methods are displayed in Table 14 (Appendix B). 
Table 14 also indicates the percentage of public and private insti- 
tutions responding to each method of recruiting. 

Table 2 (Appendix A) OTHER METHODS OF RECRUITING was also examined 
for association with public or private institutions. The chi square 
statistic was calculated for the data in Table 2 with a result of 
33.50, indicating that public institutions were heavily the users 

/ of recruiting efforts listed in the "other methods 11 category* Private 

i 
I 

institutions only responded i|n the categories of; (#67) Slide/sound/ 
motion picture about the college, 1 institution; (#77) Contacts with 
agencies, firms, employers of prospective^ students, 1 institution; 
(#81) High school graduate tracking program, 1 institution; (#82) 
Off Campus course/program offerings, ^1 institution; (#84) Talent audi- 
tions, 1 institution; (#95) College musical groups sent to hifeh schools, 
1 institution; and (#103) Billboards, 1 institution. 

Table 15 (Appendix B) displays the opipions of administrators of 
public versus private institutions as to the most valuable recruiting 
methods which were being utilized. Percentages of private and public 
institutions using each method of recruiting are also presented. 

Table 16 (Appendix B) displays the opinions of administrators of 
public versus private institutions as to the least valuable recruiting 
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methods which were being utilized. Percentages of private and public 
institutions are also indicated. 

Table 17 (Appendix B) displays new methods of recruiting which are 
planned by public and private institutions, along with percentages of 
institutions* 

Table 18 (Appepdix B) indicates the responses to questionnaire item 
45 regarding methods of advertising being utilized, with the data 
presented so as to separate public and private institutions. 

Table 19 (Appendix C) displays those methods which were indicated 
by respondents as being utilized, but which were not listed on the 
checklist in the research questionnaire* fhere are 69 methods listed 
in Table 19, combined with the the 40 recruiting methods listed in 
the checklist section on the research questionnaire, result in 109 
recruiting methodologies utilized by Associate Degree institutions 
nationwide. 
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Chapter V. 

Summary, Conclusions, and Recommendations 

Summary 

This study surveyed the non-religiously affiliated institutions 
in the United States which offer t^ie Associate Degree as their primary 
function. There vere 1084 such institutions which were mailed a question- «■ 
naire, 860' of which responded with a usable questionnaire. The resulting 
79.3 per cent rate of response is most favorable for this type of study, 
with 88.1 per cent of the responses being frcjw^public institutions. 

This study fojpnd that a very vigorous recruiting effort is characteristic 
of most of these Associate Degree institutions. In addition to energetic • 
recruiting efforts, many rather innovative programs and methods were being 
implemented. ' A wide diversity of recruiting methodologies was discovered, 
fften such methods being developed to meet particular recruiting exigencies 
confronting individual institutions. 

It w-*s found that the existing practices of recruiting greatly outnumber 
those which were presented in the checklist section of the questionnaire 
(Appendix D). ThobS methods which were discovered in this study but are , 
not included oq the questionnaire checklist are listed in Table 19, (Ap- 
pendix C). There are 69 such methods listed in the table. 

By far, the most commonly utilized recruiting methods centered around 
visits and liaison with high schools, a\\d availability of program brochures 
for prospective students. Visits to high schools by admissions repre- 
sentatives, faculty, and college day/night programs were heavily utilized 
by Associate Degree institutions. . c milarly focuses, programs for parents, 
guidance counselors, and programs for prospective students on college 
premises were popular methods for student attraction. 

33 
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Print media are heavil) utilized as promotional materials for 
Associate Degree programs. Program or informational brochures, 
formal college catalogs, as well as newspaper articles and posters 
are staples in the recruiting process. Mass mailing techniques are 
used by a majority of institutions. 

Radio spot advertising is the most popular broadcast 'medium, 
with television usage at about half of the radio usage. Displays 
at malls, fairs, and similar events are utilized by a large majority 
of institutions. Nearly hal\ pf Associate Degree schools use ad- 
vertising specialties (carrybags, matchLooks, pens, cr similar items 
with the imprint of the college on the object) in attracting: potential 
students. 

Personal letters to prospective students are utilized by many 
Associate Degree institutions, and the spread of word processor 
equipment will probably serve to accelerate this methodology. Home 
visitation of student > prospects lags far behind the use of letters 
and telephone calls for the solicitation of student prospects. 

Local civic organizations figure in programs of more than half 
of Associate Degree institutions. In view of the highly competitive 
nature of recruiting efforts, a surprising 40.5 per cent fcf insti- 
tutions reported as engaging in cooperative recruiting efforts with 
other institutions. 

Generally, efforts involving alumni lagged far behind other methods 
in popularity. Magazine advertisements were found to be the least 
popular advertising medium utilized. 

More than half of the institutions responding indicated that they 
provided faculty or administration speakers for area graduation exer- 
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cises. Considerably less popular was the use of student newspapers 
sent to high schools, and utilization of alumni bulletins or papers. 

Recruiting methodologies not listed in the checklist section of 
the questionnaire were varied in the extreme and highly innovative.- 
The two most popular methods in this category were Contacts with 
agencies/firms/employers of prospective students, and the use of 
Mobile Career Vans, light delivery trucks or recreational vehicles 
outfitted as school displays. Some of these were even reported to 
be equipped with self-contained computer facilities. Early admis- 
sions procedures and scholarship programs were utilized by several 
institutions, and Slide/sound/motion pictures about the various 
colleges were being used by some institutions. Generally, the 
recruiting methods found in Table 2 (Appendix A) were indicative 
of considerable creativity on behalf of the respective Associate 
Degree institutions, and present a significant research opportunity 
for future investigation. - 

Administrative opinions as to the value of recruiting methods t 
was solicited by the research questionnaire. By far, the method(s) 
which administrators felt most valuable was the various high school 
visitations, with 30.9 per cent indicating this method, 16.5 per cent 
doing so on the first response space. This, in. addition to the direct 
mewtion of items 1-5 on the questionnaire, indicates that high school 
visitations for sundry reasons are considered most valuable for recruit 
purposes. Mass mailing campaigns, newspaper advertisements, functions 
that bring prospective students to Campus , Ranged individual visits 
and tours, and word of mouth are also among the recruiting methods ^ 
felt to be most val-iable. 
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Opinions as to the least wluable methods of -recruiting were also 
solicited. By far the method of recruitment which was felt to be least 
valuable was College displays at fairs, malls, etc., with 14.8 per cent 
of institutions responding thusly, 9.2 per cent doing so in the first 
response. "College flight" programs were felt to be least valuable by 
7„9 per cent, and "College Day" programs at high schools were felt to 
* be least valuable by 5.7 per cent. Mass mailing campaign, which were 
also felt to be among the most valuable recruit in^ methods (23. 8% in* 
dicating that they wer* most valuable methods) were also found to be 
least valuable method*, oy 10.2 per cent of the responding institutions* 
There is a need for additional research to determine why this is the 
situation* 

The response to the questionnaire iteft regarding new methods of 
recruiting planned was diverse in the extreme. Some 74 institutions 
(8.6%) reported that no new methods were planned, the largest res- 
ponse to any one i^etn in this category. The most popular response 

was to increase the advertising/marketing effort, with some 70 insti- 

■> 

tutiom; responding, 55 of these on the first response space provided. 
Mass mailing campaigns, television spot advertising, utilization of 
students as recruiters, market delineation for promotional targets, 
contacts with agencies/firms/employers of prospective students, ex- 
panded alumni programs, and special-person recruiting figured in 
the future plant, of insti tut ons. 

Generally, the new methods planned could provide a multitude 
of opportunities for futur.e research, because of the creativity and 
innovation involved. . * 

A . - . ' 
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The questionnaire request for advertising methods resulted in some*, 
evidence of creativity in this area. By far, the most institutions 
utilised newspaper, radio, and television advertisements. Direct mail, 
posters, and general information brochures were considerably less popular. 
Some methods of advertising were highly unusual, to eay the least* These 
included the use of a banner towed by a small aircraft, hot air balloon, 
displays on a marquee, ^stickers for rear windows of automobiles, magazine 
covers for Doctor's and Dentist's offices, and advertisements at cinemaj. 
There appears to be a need for advertising productivity research in the 
future. 

: 

Administrative titles for personnel responsible for recruiting were 
quite diverse. The Director of Admissions was, by far, the most popular, 
with 42*7 per cent of responding institutions indicating that they utilized 
this title. The next most popular was the variation of Director/Vice 
President/Dean of Student Services /Development, with 14 per cent of insti- 
tutions reporting. SovDe 27 titles were isolated. 

Staff participating in recruiting efforts were also very diverse, but 
administrators and faculty were the most commonly utilized. Interestingly, 
some 20*1 per tent responded that all employees of the institution were 
expected to participate in recruiting efforts. 

Although this study was heavily concerned with the activities of 
public institutions (some 88.1 per cent of the responses were from public 
institutions), effort was made to discover differences in recruiting be- 
tween public and private schools. Generally, public schools seem more 
active in recruiting, and future research might be directed toward deter- 
mination of why this is the case. 

Some recruiting methods were indicated as being most heavily associ- 
ated with public school*. These included high school visitation by 
faculty members, functions that bring prospective students to Campus, 
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bringing high school guidance counselors for programs on Csmpus, 
provision of speakers for area graduation exercises, telephone calls 
to prospective students by faculty members, program or individual 
department brochures, mailing student newspapers to high schools, 
radio spot advertising, displays, programs in cooperation with civic 
organizations, and advertising specialties are heavily associated 
with public schools. Other methods of recruiting gathered by the 
questionnaire were also reported by public institutions. 

There were sotnfe similarities in the opinions of public and private 
institutions as to the most valuable recruiting methods. Both public 
and private institutions fdund high school visitation to be valuable, 
as well as newspaper advertisements, and word o f mouth. These methods 
were indicated as most valuable by similar numbers of institutions. 

There were also many differenced as to the most valuable recruiting . 
methods. For example, 6.9 per cent felt "College Day* 1 programs at 
high schools to be valuable to -private institutions, while only 2.4 
per cent of public institutions held a similar opinion. Some 4.9 
per cent of private institutions felt that home visitation of stu- 
dent prospects by administrative representatives was most valuable, 
but only 0.7 per cent felt that way in public institutions. It should 
be noted that the number of responding institutions was 5 in both cases, 
but that the number of responding private institutions was smaller in 
total. Likewise, a larger percentage of private institutions felt that 
telephone calls to prospective students and television spot advertising 

were more valuable than their public institution counterparts. Fin- 

I 

ally, it might be noted that private institutions tended to utilize 
faculty members less for recruiting purposes than did public institutions 
A somewhat similar situation existed with administrative opinions as 
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to the least valuable recruiting methods. Private institutions felt that 
"College Night 11 programs at high schools, mass mailing campaigns, and 
newspaper advertisements were least valuable recruiting methods, nearly 
double the percentage of public schools which responded in that manner. 
Public institutions scored. "College Day" as well as "College Night" 
programs, "open house" or weekend programs, provision of speakers for 
graduation exercises, college displays at fairs, malls, etc., and 
advertising specialties as being least valuable by a higher percentage 
than did their private school counterparts. 

In the area of new methods planned, public institutions responded 
far more heavily than did private institutions. Private schools, how- 
ever, did indicate that they were planning no new methods of recruiting 
by nearly double the percentage of public institutions which were not 
planning new methods. 

With regard to advertising methods, private institutions responded 
by greater percentages in the utilization of Yellow Pages, posters, 
magazine advertisements, and television spot advertising. Public 
institutions reported greater percentages in all other categories. 
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Conclusions 



This study bears evidence that there is a vigorous recruiting 



effort being carried on by the vast majority of Associate Degree 



granting institutions in this country. This study has enumerated 
some 109 methods of recruiting, 40 of which were included in the 
checklist of the questionnaire (Appendix D) and the remainder iden- 
tified through the open-ended responses provided by the institutions 
themselves (Table 19, Appendix C) . 

The very gratifying 79.3 per cent rate of response to the question- 
naire, as well as the 69.3 per cent of respondents desiring the results 1 
of the study are an indication that institutional interest in recruiting 
activities is quite intense. Competition for students is apparently 
taken very seriously by Associate Degree level institutions. 

Generally, the public institutions which are recruiting appear to 
be utilizing more and sometimes increasingly imaginative methodology, 
than do the private schools. Perhaps this might tend to explain the 
preponderance of public institutions in the Associate Degree field. 
Only 11.9 per cent of institutions which responded indicated that they 
were private institutions, an evidence that Associate Degree education 
is largely public institution oriented. A conjecture which is also an 
avenue for further research is that perhaps the public institutions 
have more resources allocated specifically for recruiting purposes, 
which would tend to even further intensify the majority of public 
institutions in this field. 

It appears that high school visitation and contacts of various kinds 
are a major component of Associate Degree recruiting efforts. Indeed, 
even Junior High School contacts have begun. The traditional high sshsol 
graduate is heavily sought after by the Associate Degree institutions. 
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Uytar the majority of. methods indicated in Tables 1 and 2 (Appendix 
A) are high school student oriented t along with influencing high 
school counselors. 

Educators are also beginning to become increasingly advertising v 
conscious, and Associate Degree institutions illustrate this acceler- 
ation of concern. Mass mailings, newspaper, radio, and television 
advertising, along with posters, displays, and advertising specialties 
(among others) are frequently noted by the respondent institutions 
(Tables 1 and 2, Appendix A). 

Judging from the highly varied methods listed in Table 2 (Appendix 
A), considerable creative energy is being expended^by Associate Degree 
granting institutions to develop and improve recruiting methodologies. 
In ^ny cases, these other methods were developed to deal with some 
specific local situation faced by particular institutions, A consider- 
able number of these other methods might be utilized by institutions 
far removed from the original problem, since so many of these methods 
appear to have nearly universal applicability. There seems little 
doubt that when the resulbs of this study are received, the methods 
in Table 2 (Appendix A) will most likely be given considerable atten- 
tion and development. 

Administrative opinions as to most valuable and least valuable re- 
cruiting methods were varied in the extreme. While this situation does 
indicate the need for further research as to the productivity of various 
recruiting methods, it also might show that some institutions are doing 
better with s^me methods than are oLher institutions. Because of the 
differing service areas of the schools involved, it is quite possible 
that a method which is quite productive for one institution night be 
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very marginal far a neighboring institution. 

For example, the use of macs mailings is one of the more popular 
methods of recruiting students. Some 92 ins titutions 'ind icated on 
their first response space that mass mailings were 4°st valuable, 
57 institutions did so on their second space, and 56 responded thusly 
in their third response space on the questionnaire. The total which 
felt that mass mailing campaigns were' most valuable accounted for 
23.8 per cent of the institutions responding. On the other hand, 
67 institutions felt that mass mailing campaigns were a least val- 
uable recruiting method in their first response space, and 21 felt 
similarly in their second response space, totaling 10.2 per cent of 
the responding institutions. Obviously, many more institutions feel 
that mass mailing campaigns are most valuable recruiting methods than 
institutions which feel that mail campaigns are least valuable* How* 
ever, there are probably considerable variations in how the campaigns 
are handled, and the clientele being served. 

A similar situation exists with regard to high school visitations 
of various descriptions. Many more institutions favor them than do 
not, but more research is needed to determine what factors are in- 
volved in generation of this difference of opinion. 

By an large, the administrative evaluations as to least valuable 
and most valuable methods do provide some indication of the emphasis 
placed on individual recruiting methodologies. 

In passing, it might be noted that there is a considerable variety 
of recruiting methods listed in Tables 3-5A (Appendix A) which have a 
relatively small number of proponents. Some of these might be quite 
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recently developed, and likewise created to fill a specific need faced 
by the geographical area served by the particular 'institution. It is 
these methods which are potentially fruitful for further study and de- 
velopment as recruiting methodologies* For example, "Back to School" 
night programs might prove to be an effective means of attracting the 
adult student. The traditional high school student might be attracted 
by the mobile career van, especially if that vehicle were given a striking 
exterior color Scheme, 

The great variety of new methods planned for recruiting indicate 
that Associate Degree granting institutions plan to maintain emphasis 
on student recruitment. The new methods planned indicated in Tables 
8-10A (Appendix A) represent many which are suitable for immediate de- 
velopment. These methods also display a high degree of creativity in 
*th€t recruiting function, which is a healthy situation, at the very 
least\ 

As affinal comment about new methods planned, it is of interest to 
a faculty member that more faculty involvement in recruiting i r being 
planned by some institutions. 

Advertising appears tc« be a very integral component of Associate 
Degree recruiting, and also contains a maximum display of creativity. 
Many of the advertising methods listed in Table 11 are most ingenious, 
often low cost, and certainly worthy of further exploration by more 
institutions. Heighteried advertising consciousness might characterize 
Associate Degree admissions practices in the future, judging from 
advertising related responses to the new methods planned segment of 
the ques t i onna ire • 

From the administrative titles of personnel responsible for re- 
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cruiting (Table 12, Appendix A), one formulates the very obvious 
impressions that the recruitment function is held as a high priority 
activity by Associate Degree granting institutions. Also, it is 
pertinent to observe that 20.1 per cent of responding institutions 
expressed that all of their employees were expected to participate 
in recruiting to some extent {Table 13, Appendix A). Faculty members 
participated in recruitment according to 40.9 per cent of institutions. 

0 

responding. 

With regard to public versus private institutions, it is apparent, 
that the public schools are much more recruiting/advertising oriented 
than are the private schools. Coupled with frequently lower tuition 
charges, in some cases even free tuition, this implies a somewhat 
difficult future for private institutions in the Associate Degree 
field. Although purely conjectural, one wonders at the success of 
the Community College type of institution and what role this recruit- 
ing orientation has played in the development /growth of the Community 
College. Also, it is relevant to consider the cost to private insti- 
tutions \the very recruiting-conscious public schools have inflicted: 
the Associate Degree field is predominantly a public institution market. 
Private institutions have lost a real market opportunity in the Associate 
Degree programming. 

As a final comment, Associate Degree recruiting methods and efforts 
appear to be equal to or greater than the priority afforded recruitment . 
by four-year institutions. Associate Degree recruiting is certainly 
characterized by innovation and creativity. Indeed, there perhaps are 

r 

methods which are listed in this study which might be adopted by four- 
year ins t i tut i ons . 
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Dmmindat i 



Rec omminda t ions 

It, would be highly beneficial for administrators of Associate 
Degree institutions to examine the materials in the lists of recruiting 
methodology generated by this study in order to select possible new 
strategies for locating students,* A great many of the methods could 
be adapted to local conditions with little effort, small expense, and 
probable positive results. The emphasis should be heavily upon the 
utiliza ion of creativity in implementation of recruiting methodology. 
For example, the institution of telephone registration might prove to 
be genuine convenience ih an urban setting, even though the idea ori- 
ginated in very rural environs. Likewise, vinits jlo organisations, 
such as business firms, which have numbers of prospective students 
have the potential of increasing and upgrading evening program 
offerings. Creativity in adaptation could pay big dividends. ^ 

Likewise, advertising methods which were examined by this study 
might provide some ideation process in the generation of new adver- 
tiping strategies* Unusual advertising methods might have the benefit 
of greater audience attention, while providing maximum benefit from 
relatively small advertising budgets. One institution reported that 
it had a hot air balloon for advertising^purposes. It is safe to say 
that the sight of a hot air balloon would receive plenty of attention 
whenever it was in operation. One only need look at the success of 
the Goodyear Tire firm and its experiences with its blimps for adver- 
tising. * 0 

It would also be of material benefit for administration to reflect 
upon and/or analyze current recruiting programs as to their productivit 
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Methods which are apparently not functioning to capacity might be 
revised or dropped, as appropriate, resulting in a more satisfactory 
utilization of budget. As recruiting funds become more precious, such 
analysis will become increasingly valuable. 

This study also uncovered numerous research opportunities. (1) The 
"Other Methods 11 and "New Methods Planned" categories (Tables 2, 10A, 
Appendix A) provide a multitude of research opportunities in the 
development of some of the methods listed. For example, the use of 
word processor equipment is in its infancy, and has potential use- 
fu'.ness in many types of endeavor. (2) The availability and util- 
ization of alumni for recruiting could be studied with benefit. It 
is highly possible that student/consumers will be more inclined to 
believe claims made by someone who has been succe&lful after gradu- 
ation. (3) Advertising media usage studie , as v*ll as advertising 
productivity analyses await further research. Getting the most from 
advertising funds may become a critical issue in the near future. 
(4) Determination of economical methods of productivity analysis 
for individual recruiting methods would be most welcome research. 
The great disparity of methods used as indicated by this study under- 
scores the need for some measure of effectiveness. Some of the 
methods probably could use improvement, or their use should be re- 
considered. (5) Investigation of public resources availability for t 
recruiting would be relevant. Funds for operation of most institutions 
are critical, perhaps some such schools are using too many resources 
for recruitment purposes, and some schools are using too little. (6) 
The reasons why public institutions seem to have taken the initiative in 
Associate Degree student recruitment should be determined through 
further research. Was this a case where public institutions found 
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a market- segment which was not adequately served by private education? 
(7) Whet are the reasons way there is su^h disparity oi opinion/results 
of similar recruiting methodologies between individual institutions? 
There are most likely explanations, but further research is needed to 
fiud why this is the case, (8) There are apparently differing activity 

■v 

levels between private and public institutions in the field of recruiting. 
Perhaps further research could reveal why this appears to be the situation. 
(9) Finally,- further investigation is needed to determine why it appears 
that public institutions utilize faculty far more than private institution 
for recruiting purposes. It would appear that it would be in the interest 
of private institution faculty to do more recruiting, yet this does not 
seem to be the case. Further stuHi^s might reveal if, in fact, there is 
some philosophical difference which promotes this situation. 

The main objeccive of this study was to provide a firm descrip ~ve 
basfs for H^cision making and future research. In additi' ^ it was to 
rev^i advertising methodology, and future plans>.of institutions, and 
administrative appraisal of recruiting methods. Thanksto the very 
gratifyingylevel of response from tne subject institutions, it was 
possible to provide this beginning for future study. 
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TABLE 1 — RESPONSES TO CHECKLIST ITEMS *\ 

ITEM # DESCRIPTION OF ITEM NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

RESPONSES 

1. "College Day" programs at high schools 759 88.3 

2. "College Night" programs at high schools 727 84.5.. 

3. High school visitation by admissions 811 94.3 
representatives 

r 

4. High schopl visitation by faculty » 659 76.6 
members 

5. High school visitation by (present) 403 46.9 
college students ^ m 

6. High school visitation by alumni 78 9.1 

7. "Open House" or weekend, everyone invited ' 489 56.9 

8. Functions or programs that bring prospective 735 85.5 
student to Campus 

i 

9. (Arranged) individual student visits/tours 735 85.5 

10. Programs for parents on Campus 225 26.2 

11. Bringing high school guidance counselors 726 34.4 
for programs on Campus 

12. Personal letter to student prospects from 607 70.6 
administrators 

13. Personal letter to student prospects fijom 383 44.5 
faculty members 

14. Personal letter to student prospects from 70 8.1 
present Students 

15. Personal letter to student prospects from 35 4.1 
alumnus or alumna 

16. Home visitation of student prospects by 112 13.0 
administrative representative 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) — RESPONSES TO CHECKLIST FTEMS 
ITEM # DESCRIPTION OF ITEM 



17. Home visitation of student prosp&ets by 
faculty representative 

18. Home visitation of student prospects by 
student representative 

19. Home visitation of student prospects by 
alumni representatives 

20. Provision of faculty or administration 
speakers for area graduation exercises 

21. Telephone call to prospective students 
by administrators 

22. Telephone call to prospective students 
by faculty members 

23. Telephone call to prospective students 
by present students 

24. Telephone call to prospective students 
by alumni / 

25. Availability of program or individual 
departmental brochures 

26. Availability of general information bro- 
chures, such as financial aid 

27. Use of mass mailing campaigns 

28'. Periodic news-letters for high,, school 
guidance counselors 

Availability of formal college catalog 
to prospective students 



29. 



30. Alumni bulletin or paper 

31. Mailing copies of student newspaper to 
area high schools 

32. 'Posters about college and programs 

33. Newspaper advertisements 
34* Magazine advertisements 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

74 



33 

14 

A42 

381 

290 

130 

36 

791 

830 

686 
353 

783 

177 
311 

561 
722 
170 



PERCENTAGE 



8.6 



3.8 

1.6 

51.4 

44.3 

33.7 

15.0 

4.2 

92.0 

96.5 

79.8 
41.0 

91.0 

20.6 
36. Z 

65.2 
84.0 
19.8 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) RESPONSES TO CHECKLIST ITEMS 

ITEM # DESCRIPTION OF ITEM NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

RESPONSES 

35. Radio spot advertising 686 79.8 

36. Television spot advertising 359 41.9 

37. College displays at fairs, malls, etc. .737 85.7 

38. College programs in cooperation with 530 61.6 
1 oca 1 c i v ic or ganiza t ions 

39. Distribution of carrybags, matchbooks 388 45.1 
pens, or similar items \*th the imprint 

of the college on the object 

40. Cooperative recruiting efforts with other 348 * 40.5 *' 
institutions 
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TABLE 2 — OTHER METHODS OF RECRUITING 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

RESPONSES 

1. Newspaper Tabloid Section 1 0.1 

4. Direct Mail 1 0.1 

47. Contacts (various) with High school Counselors 2 0.2 

49. (Various) High School visitations 1 0.1 

53. Scholarship program 6 0.7 

55. Utilization of students as recruiters 1 0.1 

57. Word of mouth 2 0.2 

59. News media coverage 1 0.1 

61. Quality of student product 2 0.2 

67. Slide/Sound/Motion Picture about college 9 1.0 

70. Use of Word Processor 1 0.1 

72. Direct mail to selected targets 2 0.2 

73. Market delineation for promotional targets 1 0.1 

74. Letters to parents of graduating H.S. seniors 1 0.1 

75. Personal contacts with prospective students 3 0.3 

77. Contacts with agencies /firms/employers* of 15 1.7 
prospective students 

79. Special counseling services for area high 2 0.2 
schools 

80. Faculty exchange program wit* high schools 2 0.2 

81. High school graduate tracking program 3 0.3 

82. Off Campus course/program offerings 1 0.1 
83'. Telephone registration 2 0.2 
84. (Talent) auditions 1 0.1 
86. Students trained as peer counselors 1 0-1 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) — OTHER METHODS OF RECRUITING 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF 

NUMBER RESPONSES 

87. Early admissions procedures ; 7 

88. Special summer session classes 2 

89. "Back to school" nights ' 1 

90. * Mobile career van 15 

91. High school tutoring programs 1 

93. Television/radio shows produced by college 3 

94. Programs for Junior high school^ - 1 

95. College musical groups, sent to high schools 3 

96. Career planning programs 7 

97. Attractive athletics programs 1 
98.. "Hot line" telephone service 2 

100. Postcard campaign 2 

101. Door to door canvass - 1 

102. Senior citizen courses 2 

103. Billboards 4 

105. Expansion of alumni program 1 

106. Special-person recruiting (women, blacks, 3 
Hispanic, senior citizen, etc.) 

109. Contests 1 

111. Brochures featuring current students 1 

116. Payroll/bank statement stuffers 1 

117. 0. f Campus registration at industries, 2 
businesses, other sites 

119. Guest lectures at high schools by 2 
college faculty 



PERCENTAGE 

0.8 
'0.2 
0.1 
1.7 
0.1 
0.3 
0.1 

0.3 * : 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

0;2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

0.2 
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TABLE 3 — MOST. VALUABLE RECRUITING METHODS: FIRST RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER ♦ 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



1 # "College Day 11 programs at high schools 

2. "College Night" programs at high schools 

3. High school visitations by admissions 
representatives 

4. High school visitation by faculty members 

5. High school visitati .i by (present) college 
students 

7. • "Open House" or wee* end, everyone invited 

8. Functions or programs that bring prospective 
students to Campus 

9. (Arranged) individual student visits/tours 

10. Programs for parents on Campus 

11. Bringing high school guidance counselbrs for 
programs on Campus 

12. Personal letter to student prospects from 
administrators 

1*3. Personal letter to student prospects from 
faculty members 

16. Home visitatictf of student prospects by 
administrative representative 

21. Telephone call to prospective students by 
administrators 

25. Availability of program or individual 
departmental brochures 

26. Availability of general information brochures, 
such as financial aid 

27. Use of mass mailing campaigns 

29. AvailabUity of formal college catalog to 
prospective students 

30. Alumni bulletin' or paper 

31. Mailing copies of sti'dent newspaper to area 
high schools 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

27 

6 

90 

17 
5 

10 
28 

25 
1 

9 



3 
2 

8 

92 
3 

1 
1 



PERCENTAGE 

3.1 
,0.7 
10.5 

2.0 
0.6 

1.2 

3.3 ' : 

2.9 

0.1 

s - 
1.0 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.9 

10.7 
0.3 

0.1 
0.1 
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TABLE 3' (Continued) MOST VALUABLE METHODS : FIRST RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OP RESPONSE 



32. Posters about college and programs 

33. Newspaper advertisements 

r 

34. Magazine advertisements 

35. Radio spot advertisements 

36. Television spot advertising 

37. College displays at fairs, malls, etc. 

38. College programs in cooperation with local 
c iv ic or ga ni2a t i ons 

40. Cooperative recruiting efforts vith other 
institutions 

41. High school day on Campus 

43. Visits by high school principals 



44. 



45 



49. 
50. 
52. 



57 



Hand distribution of schedule tabloid in 
service area 



Establishment of a Career Center 
47. Contacts with high school counselors 
48. 



.Inviting higli school students to 
college events 



(Various) high school visitations 
(Various) personal letters 
College Day/Night programs 
53. Scholarship program 

55. Utilization of students as recruiters 

56. (Various)- home visitations 
Word of mouth 

59. News media coverage 

60. None 

61. Quality of student product 

62. (Various) telephone calls 

66' 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

3 

33 

2 

12 - 
10 

8 

1 



4 
1 
1 

1 

22 
1 

142 
1 
18 
1 

5 
1 
57 
2 
1 

20 
11 



PERCENTAGE 

0.3 
3.8 
0.2 
1.4 
1.2 
0.9 
0.1 

0.3 . 

0.5 
0.1 
0.1 

.0.1 
2.6 
0.1 * 

16.5 
0.1 
2.1 
0.1 
0.6 
0.1 
7.1 
0.2 
0.1 
2.3 
• 1.3 



TABLE 3 (Continued) MOST VALUABLE METHODS: FIRST RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 



65. Distribution of schedules at supermarkets, 
malls, etc. 

67. Slide/sound/motion picture shows about the 
college 

72. Direct mail to selected targets 

75. Personal contacts with prospective students 

76. Personal contacts with parents of prospective 
students 

77. Contacts with agencies/firms/employers of 
prospective students 

78. Referrals 

80. Faculty exchange programs with high schools 

82. Off campus course/program offerings 

84. (Talent) auditions 

85. Don't know 

86. Students trained as peer counselors 

r 

87. Early admissions procedures 
89. "Back to schooj" nights 



90. Mobile career vans 



95. College musical groups sent to high schools' 

96. Career planning programs 
99. (General) advertising 
103. Billboards 

108. Counselor handbook prblications 

116. Payroll/bank statement snuffers 



10 
48 
1 



2 
1 
1 
1 

i 
i 
i 

i 

2 
1 
2 
15 
1 
1 
1 



PERCENTAGE 

0.1 

0.2 

1.2 
5.6 
0.1 

0.3 

0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 
1.7 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1. 



67 
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TABLE 4 — MOST VALUABLE RECRUITING METHODS: SECOND RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



1. "College Day" programs at high schools 

2. "College Night" programs at high schools 

3. High school visitation by admissions 
representatives 

4. High school visitation by faculty members 

5. High school visitation by (present) college 
students 

*■ 

( . High school visitation by alumni 

7. "Open House" or weekend, everyone invited 

8. Functions or programs that bring prospective 
student to Campus 

9.. (Arranged) individual student visits/tours 

10. Programs for parents on Campus 

Ml. Bringing high school guidance counselors for 
programs on, Campus 

12. Personal letter to student prospectfe from 
administrators , 

13. Personal letter to student prospects from 
faculty members 

16. Home visitation of student prospects by 
administrative representative 

17. Home visitation of student prospects by 
faculty representative 

21. Telephone call to prospective students by 
administrators 

22. Telephone call to prospective students by 
faculty members 

23. Telephone cail to prospective students by 
present scudents 

25. Availability of program or individual depart- 
mental brochures 

26. Availability of general information brochures, 
such as financial aid 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

14 

14 

42 

15 
5 

1 

19 
43 

43 
2 
30 

14 



13 



PERCENTAGE 

1.6 
1.6 
4.9 

1.7 
0.6 

0.1 
2.2 
5.0 

5.0 
0.2 
3.5 

1.6 
0.9 
0.5 
0.1 
0.9 
C.2 
0.2 
0.5 
1.5 



68 



61 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) MOST VALUABLE METHODS: SECOND RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



27. Use of mass mailing campaigns 

28. Periodic newsletters for high school guidance 
counselors 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

57 

1 
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29. Availability of formal college catalog to 8 
prospective students 

30. Alumni bulletin or paper 2 

32. Posters about college and programs 4 

33. Newspaper udvei tisements 61 

34. Magazine advert isenents 1 

35. Radio spot advertising 22 

36. Television spot advertising 13 

37. College displays Ft fairs, malls, etc. 13 

33. College programs in cooperation with local 3 
civic organizations 

39. Distribution of carrybags, matchbooks, pens, 1 
or similar items with the imprint of the college 

on the object 

40. Cooperative recruiting efforts with other 1 
institutions 

41. High school day on Campus 1 

44. Hand distribution of schedule tabloid in 1 
service area 

47. Contacts with high school counselors 16 

49. (Various) high school visitations 78 

50. (Various) personal letters 8 

51. Attractive physical education program 1 

52. College Day/N^Lght programs 17 

53. Scholarship program 3 

54. Increased advertising/marketing effort 1 



69 



PERCENTAGE 

6.6 
0.1 

0.9 

0.2 
0.5 
7.1 

0.1 •• 

2.6 

1.5 

1.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 
0.1 

1.9 
9.1 
0.9 
0.1 
2.0 
0.3 
0.1 



/ 
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TABLE 4 [[Continued) M03T VALUABLE METHODS: SECOND RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESruNSE 



55. Utilization of students as recruiters 

56. (Various) home visitations 

57. Word of mouth 

58. Information available in Doctor or Dentist 
Offices 

59. News media coverage 

61. Quality of student product 

62. (Various) telephone calls 

65. Distribution of schedules at supermarkets, 
malls- etc. 

72. Direct mail to selected targets 

73. Market delineation for promotional targets 

75. Personal contacts with prospective students 

76. Personal contacts with parents of prospective 
students 



77. 

78. 
79. 



Contacts with agencies/firms/employers of 
prospective students 

Referrals 

Special counseling services for area. high 
schools 



80. Faculty exchange programs with high schools 

81. High school graduate tracking 

82. Off campus course/program offerings 
^.j. Registration by telephone 

86. Students train, d as peer counselors 

87. Early admissions procedures 

89. ''Back to schc^l" nights 

90. Mobile career van , 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

5 

3 

31 

1 

10 
10 
12 
1 

7 

1- 
13 

3 



5 
1 

1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 



PERCENTAGE 

0.6 
0.3 
3.6 
/ 0.1 

/ 

1.2 
1.2 

1-4 
0.1 

0.8 
0.1 
1.5 
0.3 

0.3 

0.6 
0.1 

0.1 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) MOST VALUABLE METHODS: SECOND RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



> 

DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



95. College musical groups sent to high schools 

96. Careej^ planning programs 
99. (General) advertising 

103. Billboards 

104. Expansion of alumni program 

105. Media appearances by faculty and staff 

106. Special-person recruiting (women, blacks, 
Hispanic, senior citizen, etc.) 

108. Counselgr handbook publication 

112. Job placement results - 

114. Student aspirations survey 

118. Contests 

- s 

122. Contacting former students to return 

123. Allowing high school graduates on Campus 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 



PERCENTAGE 

0.2 
0.2 
2.6 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 i 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 
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TABLE 5 MOST VALUABLE RECRUITING METHODS: THIRD RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 
NUMBER 

I, "College D?y" programs at high schools 
i. "College Night" programs at high schools 

3. High school visitation by admissions 
representatives 

4. High school visitation by faculty members 

5. High school visitation by (present) college 
students 

6. High school visitation by alumni 

7. "Open House" or weekend, everyone invited 

8. Functions or progr ms that bring prospective 
students to Campus 

9. (Arranged) individual student visits/tours 

II. Bringing high school guidance counselors for 
programs on Campus 

12. Per onal letter to student prospects from 
.administrators 

13. Personal letter to student prospects from 
faculty members 

14. Personal letter to student prospects from 
present students 

15. Personal letter to student prospects from 
alumnus or alumna 

-16. Home visitation of student prospects by 
administrative representative 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

7 

12 

16 

12 
4 

2 
14 
41 

41 
24 

10 



21. Telephone call to prospective students by 
administrators 

22. Telephone call to prospective students by 

* faculty members 

23; Telephone call to prospective students by 
present students 

25. Availability of program or individual 
departmental brochures 

26. Availability of general information brochures , 

* such as financial aid 

72 



10 



7 
25 



PERCENTAGE 

0.8 
1.4 
1.9 

1.4 
0.5 

0.2 
1.6 
4.B 

4.8 
2.8 

1.2 - 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0J 

1.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

2.9 
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TABLE 5 — (Continued) MOST VALUABLE METHODS: THIRD RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

56 

1 



27. Use of mass mailing campaigns 

28. Periodic newsletters for high school guidance 
counselors 

29. Availability of formal college catalog to 9 
prospective students 

30. Alumni bulletin or paper 1 
32. Posters about college and programs 3 
33^ Newspaper advertisements 48 

34. Magazine advertisements 1 

35. Radio spot advertising 24 

36. Television spot advertising 13 

37. College displays at fairs, malls, etc. 24 

38. College programs in cooperation with local 5 
civic organizations 

39. Distribution of carrybags, matchbooks, pens, or 2 
similar items with the imprint of the college on 

the object 

40. Cooperative recruiting efforts with other 3 
institutions 

41. High school day on Campus 1 

42. Recruitment of veterans 1 
47. Contacts with high school counselors 13 
^8. Inviting high school students to college events 1 

49. (Various) high school visitations 46 

50. (Various) personal letters 6 

51. Attractive physical education program 1 

52. College Day/Night programs 13 

53. Scholarship program 4 

54. Increased marketing/advertising effort 1 

55. Utilization of students as recruiters 2 

73 



PERCENTAGE 

6.5 
0.1 

1.0 

0.1 
0.3 
5.6 
0.1 
2.8 
1.5 
2.8 
0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 
0.1 
1.5 
0.1 
5.3 
0.7 
0.1 
1.5 
0.5 
0.1 
0.2 
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TABLE 5 — (Continued) MOST VALUABLE METHODS: THIRD RESPONSE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

NUMBER RESPONSES 

57. Word of mouth 23 2.7 

59. News media coverage 10 1.2 

61. Quality student product 14 1.6 

62. (Various) telephone calls 7 0.8 
67. Slide/sound/motion picture about the college 2 0.2 
72. Direct mail to selected targets 7 0.8 
75. Personal contacts with prospective students 15 1.7 

77. Contacts with agencies/firms/employers of 10 1.2 
prospective students 1 

78. Referrals v 4 0.5 

79. Special counseling services for area high 1 0.1 
schools 

80. Faculty exchange programs with high schools 1 0.1 
81 • High school graduate tracking program 1 0.1 - 
95. College musical groups sent to high schools 2 0.2 
97. Attractive athletics programs 2 0.2 

99. (General) advertising 20' 2.3 

100. Postcard campaign 1 0.1 

102. Senior citizens courses 1 0.1 

103. Billboards # 1 0.1 

106. Special-person recruiting (women, blacks, 2 0.2 
Hispanics, senior citizens, etc.) 

107. Coordinated marketing efforts 1 0,1 

1 12. Placement results 1 0.1 

115. Individual conferences with prospective 1 0.1 
students 
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TABLE 5A COMBINED RESPONSES: MOST VALUABLE RECRUITING METHODS 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

NUMBER RESPONSES . ' 

1. "College Day" programs at high schools 48 5.6 

2. "College Night" programs at high schools 32 3.7 

3. High school visitation by admissions 148 17.2 
representatives 

4. High school visitation by faculty 44 5.1 
members 

* • 

5. High school visitation by (present) college 14 * 1.6 
students 

6. High school visitation by alumni 3 0.3_ ^ 

7. "Open House" or weekend, everyone invited 43 5.0 

8. Functions or programs that bring prospective 112 13.0 
students to Campus 

9. (Arranged) individual student visits/tours 109 12.7 

10. Programs for parents on Campus 3 0.3 

11. Bringing high school guidance counselors 63 7.3 
for programs on Campus 

12. Personal letter to student prospects from 29 3.4 
administrators . 

13. Personal letter to student prospects from 14 1.6 
faculty members 

14. Personal letter to student prospects from 1 0.J 
present students 

15. Personal lett^^to student prospects from 1 0-1 
alumnus or alumna 

16. Home visitation of student prospects by 10 1.2 
administrative representative 

17. Home visitation of student prospects by 1 0.1 
faculty representative 



21. Telephone call to prospective students by 
administrators 



21 2.4 
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22. Telephone call to prospective students by 4 4.7 

faculty members 
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TABLE 5A ~ (Continued) COMBINED RESPONSES: MOST VALUABLE METHODS 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE* NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

NUMBER RESPONSES 

23. Telephone call to prospective students by 2 0.2 
present students 

25. Availability of program or individual depart- 13 15 
mental brochures 

26. Availability of general information brochures, 46 5.3 
such as financial aid 

27. Use of mass mailing campaigns 205 23.8 

28. Periodic newsletters for high school guidance 2 « 0.2 
counselors 

29. Availability of formal college catalog to 20 2.3 
prospective students 

30. Alumni bulletin or paper 4 0.5 

31. Mailing copies of student newspaper to area 1 , 0.1 
high schools 

32. Posters about college and programs 4 Q.-5 

33. Newspaper advertisements 142 16.5 

34. Magazine advertisements 4 0.5 

35. Radio spot advertising 58 6.7 

36. Television spot advertising 36 4.2 

37. College displays at fairs, malls, etc. 45 5.2 

38. College programs in cooperation with local 9 1.1 
civic organizations 

39. Distribution of carrybags, matchbooks, pens, 1 0.1 
or similar items with the imprint of the college 

on the object 

40. Cooperative recruiting efforts with other 7 0.8 
institutions 

41. High school day on Campus 6 C 7 

42. Recruitment of veterans 1 0.1 

43. Visits by high school principals 1 0.1 
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TABLE 5A — (Continued) COMBINED RESPONSES: MOST VALUABLE METHODS 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCEN1AGE 



NUMBER RESPONSES 



44. 


Hand distribution of schedule tabloid in 
service area 


" 2 


0.2 


45. 


Establishment of a career center 


1 


0.1 


47. 


Contacts \,ith high school counselors 


51 


5.9 


48. 


Inviting high school students to 
college events 


1 


0.1 


49. 


(Various) high school visitations 


266 


30.9 


50. 


(Various) personal letters 


15 


1.7 


51. 


Attractive physical education program 


2 


0.2 


52. 


College Day/Night programs 


48 


5.6 


53. 


Scholarship program 


8 


0.9 


54. 


Increased advertising/marketing effort 


2 


0.2 


55. 


Utilization of students as recruiters 


12 


1.4 


56. 


(Various) home visitations 


4 


4.7 


57. 


Word of mouth 


111 


12.9 


58. 


Tnformation available in Doctor or Dentist 
Offices 


1 


0.1 


59. 


News media coverage 


22 


2.6 


60. 


None 


1 


0.1 


61. 


Quality of student product 


10 


1.2 


62. 


(Various) telephone calls 


30 


3.5 


65. 


Distribution of schedules at supermarkets, 
malls, etc. 


2 


0.2 


67. 


Slide/sound/motion picture shows about the 
college 


2 


0.2 




Dirppt" mail to selected targets 


24 


2.8 


73. 


Market delineation for promotional targets 


1 


0.1 


75. 


Personal contacts with prospective students 


76 


8.8 


76. 


Personal contacts with parents of prospective 
students 


4 


0.5 
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TABLE 5A (Continued) COMBINED RESPONSES: MOST VALUABLE METHODS 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

NUMBER ' RESPONSES 

^» 77. Contacts with agencies/firms/employers of 16 1.9 
prospective students 

78. Referrals 11 1.3 

79. Special counseling services for area high. 2 0.2 
schools 

80. Faculty exchange programs with high schools 3 0.3 

81. High school graduate tracking 4 0.5 

82. Off campus course/program offerings 2 0.2 

83. Registration by telephone 2 0.2 

84. (Talent) auditions 1 0.1 

85. Don't know 1 0.1 

86. Students trained as peer counselors 3 0.3 

87. Early admissions procedures 3 * 0.3 

89. "Back to school 11 nights 2 0.2 

90. Mobile career van 3 0.3 

95. College musical groups sent to high schools 5 0.6 

96. Career planning programs 4 0.5 

97. Attractive athletics programs 2 0.2 

99. (General) advertising 57 6.6 

100. Postcard campaign 2 0.2 

102. Senior citizens courses 1 0.1 

103. Billboards 3 0.3 

104. Expand alumni program 1 0.1 

105. Media appearances by faculty and staff 1 0.1 

106. Special-person recruiting (women, blacks, His- 3 0.3 
panics, senior citizens, etc.) 

107. Coordinated marketing efforts 1 0.1 

108. Counselor handbook publication _ 1 0.1 

^ 78 
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^ABLE 5A (Continued) COMBINED RESPONSES: MOST VALUABLE METHODS 



RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

NUMBER kZSPONSES 

112. Placement results 2 0.2 

114. Student aspirations survey 1 0.1 

115. Individual conferences with prospective 1 0.1 
students and their parents 

116. Payroll/bank statement stuffers 1 0.1 
118. Contests 1 0.1 

122. Contacting former students to return 1 0.1 

123. Allowing high school graduates on Campus 1 0.1 
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TABLE 6 -- LEAST VALUABLE RECRUITING METHODS: FIRST RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 
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1. "College Day" programs at high schools 

2. "College Night" programs at high schools 

3. High school visitation by admissions 
representatives 

4. High school visitation by faculty members 

5. High school visitation by (present) 
college students 

6. High school visitation by alumni 

7. "Open House" or weekend, everyone invited 

8. Functions or programs that bring prospective 
students to Campus 

9. (Arranged) individual student visits/tours 

10. Programs for parents on Campus 

11. Bringing high school guidance counselors 
for programs on Campus 

12. Personal letter to student prospects f om 
administrators 

o 

13. Personal letter to student prospects from 
faculty members 

16. Home visitation of student prospn^ts by 
administrative representative 

20. Provision of faculty or administration speakers 
for area graduation exercises 

21. Telephone call to prospective students by 
administrators 

22. Telephone call to prospective students by 
faculty members 

23. Telephone call to prospective students by 
present students 

24. Telephone call to prospective students by 
alumni 

25. Availability of program or individual depart- 
mental brochures gQ 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

35 

39 

12 

11 

1 - 

1 
17 
2 

4 
4 
9 



25 



PERCENTAGE 

4.1 
4.5 
1.4 

1.3 
0.1 

0.1 

* 

2.0 
0.2 

0.5 
0.5 
1.0 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

2.9 

0.3 

► 0.L 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 



TABLE 6 — (Continued) LEAST VALUABLE METHODS: FIRST RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RTSPONSE 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

10 
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26. Availability of general information brochures, 
such as financial aid 

27. Use of mass mailing campaigns 67 

28. Periodic newsletters for high school guidance 14 
counselors 

29. Availability of formal college catalog to pros- 25 
pective students 

30. Alumni bulletin or paper 14 

31. Mailing copies of student newspaper to area 9 
high schools 

32. Posters about college and programs 21 

33. Newspaper advertisements 34 

34. Magazine advertisements 8 

35. Radio spot advertisements 32 

36. Television spot advertising 31 

37. College displays at fairs, malls, etc. 79 

38. College programs in cooperation with local civic 6 
organizations 

39. Distribution of carrybags, matchbooks, pons, or 21 
similar items with the imprint of the college on 

the object 

40. Cooperative recruiting efforts - ' th other 14 
institutions 

47. Contacts with high school counselors 5 

49. (Various) high school visitations 8 

50. (Various) personal letters 5 
52. College Day/Night programs 17 

55. Utilization of students as recruiters 1 

56. (Various) home visitations 4 
60. None \ 
62. (Various) telephone calls §^ 8 



PERCENTAGE 

1.2 

7.8 
1.6 

2.9 

1.6 
1.0 

2.4 
4.0 
0.9 
3.7 
3.6 
9.2 
0.7 

2.4 

1.6 

0.6 
0.9 
0.6 
2.0 
0.1 
0.5 
0.1 
0.9 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) LEAST VALUABLE METHODS: FIRST RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
■NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



67. 

71. 
76. 

78. 



Slide/sound/motion pictures about the college 
(Various) newsletters 

Personal contacts with parents of prospective 
s tudents 



Referrals 
85. Don't know 
90. Mobile career van 
99. (General) advertising 
104. Expand alumni program 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

11 
4 
1 



120. Announcements in classes by instructors encour- 
aging students to recommend college to friends, etc. 



PERCENTAGE 

0.2 
0.1 
0.2 

0.1 
0.1 

0.1 • 
1.3 * : 
0.5 
0.1 
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LEAST VALUABLE RECRUITING METHODS: SECOND RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



1. "College Day" programs at high schools 

"College Night" programs at high schools 

3* High school visitation by admissions repre- 
sentatives 

4. High school visitation by faculty members 

5. Hi*h school visitation b> (present) college 
students 

6. High school visitation by alumni 

7. "Open House" or weekend, everyone invited 

8. Functions or progr- ..s that bring prospective 
students to Campus 

9. (Arranged) Individual student visits/tours 

10. Programs for parents on Campus 

11/ Bringing high school guidance counselors fo*- 
programs on Campus > 

12. lersonal letter to stub- - prospects fro^ 
administrators 

*3. Personal letter to student prospects from 
faculty members 

15; "Vrsonal letter to student prospects f rom 
alumnus or alumna t 

* 

16 Home visitation of student prospects by 
administrative representative 

17 . Home visitation of student prospects by 
faculty representative 

• / 
IS, Home visitation of student prospects by 
student repi esentat ive 

* 

20. Pro'sion oi facolty or administrative speakers 
for area graduation exercises 

21. Telephone c..)3 to prospective ctudents by 
administrators 

22. Telephone call to prospective, students by 
faculty members 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

14 

29 

8 

5 
3 

3 
19 
4 



PERCENTAL 

1.6 
3.4 
0.9 

0.6 
0.3 

0.3 

2.2 « 
0.5 

0.6 
0.1 
0.3 

i/ • 8 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

2.7 

0.2 

0.3 



83 



76 



TABL*. 7 (Continued) LEAST VALUABLE METHODS: SECOND RESTON? r 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER- 



DESCRIPTION OF RZSiJNSE 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 



23. Telephone call to prospective students by 
present students ' 

24. Telephone call to prospective students by 
alumni 



25, 



Availability of program or individual depart* 
Mental brochures 



9 

ERIC 



26. Availability of general information brochures, 
such as financial aid 

27. Use of mass mailing campaigns 

28. Periodic newsletters for high school guidance 
counselors 

29. Availability of formal college catalog to pros- 
pective students* 

30. Alumni bulletin or paper 

31. Mailing copies student newspaper to area 
high schools 

V> Posters about college and programs 

33. Newspaper auvert isements 

!)4. Magazine advert iseireni? 

35. Radio spot advertising 

36. Television spot advertising 

37. College displays at fairs, malls, etc. 

38. College programs in cooperation vith local 
civic organi zat ions 

39. Distribution of carrybags, matchbooks, pens, or 
similar items with the imprint of t college on 
the object 

40. Cooperative reert iting efforts with other 
inf t ituti ons 

47. Contacts with high school counselors 

49. (Various) high school visitations 

50. (Various) personal letters 

84 



21 
6 

21 

12 

7 

27 
3Q 
3 
26 
10 
48 
13 

28 

23 

2 
7 
4 



PEPCENTAGE 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.7 

2.4 
0.7 

2.4 

1.4 

" 0.8 

3.1 
3.5 
0.3 
3.0 
1.2 
5.6 
1.5 

3.3 

2.7 

0.2 
0.8 
0.5 



77 



TABLE 7 -- (Continued) LEAST VALUABLE METHODS: SECOND RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CCDE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



52. College Day/Night programs 

56. (Various) home visitations 

59. News media coverage 

62. (Various) telephone calls 

73. Market delineation for promotional targets 

79. Special counseling services for area high 
schools 

81. High school graduate tracking programs 

99. (General) advertising 

103. Billboards 

104. Expansion of alumni program 
121. Physical appearance of Campus 

123. Allowing high school' graduates on Campus 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

12 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



PF^-NTAGE 

1.4 
0.2 
0.1 
0.5 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 



ERIC 



85 



78 



TABLE 7A — .COMBINED RESPONSES: LEAST VALUABLE METHODS 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



1) 



1. "College Day" prograns at high schools 

2. "College Night" programs at high schools 

3. High school visitation by admissions 
representat ives 

4. High school visitation by faculty members 

5. High school visitation by (present) 
college students 

6. High school visitation by alumni 

7. "Open House" or weekend, everyone invited 

8. Functions or programs that bring prospective 
students to Campus 

9. (Arranged) individual student visits/tours 
1G. Programs for parents on Campus 

11. Bringi lg high school guidance counselors 
for programs on Campus 

12. Persop2l letter to student prospects from 
administrators 

_/ 

13. Personal letter to student prospects from 
faculty members 

15. Personal letter to student prospects from 
alumnus, or aluaina 

16. Home visitation of student prospects by . 
administrative representative 

17. Home visitation of student prospects by 
faculty representative ' 

18. Home visitation of student prospects by 
student representative 

20. Provision of faculty or administration' 
speakers .for area graduation exercises 

21. Telephone cal 1 to prospective students by 
, administrators 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

49 

68 

20 

16 
1 

A " 
. 36 
6 

9 
5 
12 

16 



48 



G 

PERCENTAGE 

5.7 
. 7.9 
2.3 



1.9 
0.1 

0.5 
4.2 
0.7 

1.1 
0.6 
1.4 

1.9 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

5.6 

0.6 



ERIC 



86 



79 



TABLE 7A (Continued) COMBINED RESPONSES: LEAST VALUABLE METHODS 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 



22. Telephone call to prospective students by 
faculty members 

23. Telephone call to prospective students by 
present students 

24. Telephone call to prospective students by 
alumni 

25. Availability of program or individual depart- 
mental brochures 

26. Availability of general information brochures, 
such as financial aid 

27. Use of mass mailing campaigns 

28. Periodic newsletters for' hi|h school guidance 
counselors 

29. Availability of formal college catalog to pros- 
pective students 

30. Alumni bulletin or paper 

31. Mailing copies of student newspaper to area 
high schools 

32. Posters about collef and programs 

33. Newspap' r advertisements 

34. Magazine advertisements 

35. Radio spo'_ advertisements 
Television spct advertising 
College display.* at fairs, malls, etc. 



36 
37 
38 



College programs in cooperation with local 
civic organizations 



39. Distribution cf rarrybags, matchbooks, pons, 

or similar items with the imprint of the college 
on the object 

40. Cooperative recruiting cf Torts with oiher 
institutions 



16 

88 
20 

46 

14 
16 

48 
64 
11 
58 
41 
127 
19 

49 
37 



PERCENTAGE 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

1.9 

10.2 * : 
2.3 

5 4 

1.6 
1.9 

% 
7.4 

1.3 

6.7 

4.8 

14.8 

2.2 

5.7 
4.3 



87 



80 

TABLE 7A — (Continued) COMBINED RESPONSES: LEAST VALUABLE METHODS 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

NUMBER RESPONSES 



47. 


Contacts with high school counselors 


7 


0.8 


49. 


(Various) high school visitations 


15 


1.7 


50. 


(Various) personal letters 


9 


1.0 


52. 


College Day/Night programs 


29 


3.4 


55. 


Utilization of students as recruiters 


1 


0.1 


56. 


(Various) home visitations 


6 


0.7 


59: 


News media coverage 


1 


0.1 


60. 


None 


1 


0.1 


62. 


(Various) 'elephone calls 


12 


1.4 


b 1 . 


oi ioe/ souno/ mot ion piccures aouut trie college 


L 


0 1 


11. 


^ Various ^ ncwsicLLcrs 


1 
I 


0 1 


15. 


Market oeiineaLion zor promononai LdrgcLs 


1 
I 


0 1 


1 c 
1 D . 


rerSOnal COIlLaLlS wXlu jJaicIRS Ui piuopcCLlvc 

students 


0 

tm 


0,2 


78. 


Referrals 


1 


0.1 


79. 


Special counseling services for area high schools 


1 


0.1 


81. 


High school graduate tracking program 


1 


0.1 


85. 


Don 1 1 know 


1 


0.1 


90. 


Mobile career van 


1 


0.x 


99. 


(General) advertising 


13 


1.5 


103. 


Bil lboards 


1 


0.1 


104. 


Expansion of alumni program 


5 


0.6 


120. 


Announcements in classes by instructors encour- 
aging students to recommend college to friends, 
etc. 


1 


0.1 


121. 


Physical appearance of Campus 


4 


0.1 


123. 


Allowing high school graduates' on Campus 


1 


0.1 



88 



81 



T 3LE 8 



NEW METHODS OF RECRUITING PLANNED: FIRST RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



1. "College Day 11 programs at high schools 

3. High school visitation by admissions 
representat ives 

4. High school visitation by faculty members 

5. High school visitation by (present) college 
students 

6. »Iigh school visitation by alumni 

7. "Open House" or weekend, everyone invited 

8. Funcf" ons or programs that bring prospective 
studer.ts to Campus 

9. (Arranged) individual student visits/tours 

10. Programs for parents on Campus 

11. 3r*nging high school guidance counselors for 
program on Campus 

12* Personal letter to student prospects from 
administrators 

13 Personal latter to student prospects from 
faculty members 

14. Persoral letter to student prospects from 
present students 

1 6. Home visitation of student prospects by 
administrative representative 

20. Provision cf faculty or administration 
speakers for area graduation exercises 

21. Telephone call to profpective students by 
administrators 

25. Availability of program or individual depart- 
mental brochure? 

26. Availab*! ty cf general information brochures, 
such as financial aid 

27. Ise of mass mailing campaigns 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

2 

1 

12 
4 

1 
6 
5 

3 

6 



PERCENTAGE 

0.2 
0.1 

1.4 
0.5 

0.1 
0.7 

0.6 * : 

0.3 
0.3 
0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 



13 



ERLC 



89 



82 



TABLE 8 — (Continued) NEW METHODS PLANNED: FIRST RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 



28* Periodic newsletters for high school 
guidance counselors 

29. Availability of formal college catalog to 
prospective students 

30. Alumni bulletin or paper 

31. Mailing copies of student newspaper to area 
high schools 

32. — Po s ter s about college and program 
33 / . Newspaper advertisements 

34. Magazine advertisements 
Radio spot advertising 
Television spot advertising 
College displays at fairs, malls, etc. 



35 
36 

37 
38 



39. 



40. 



44 



College programs in cooperation with local 
civic organizations 

Distribution of carrybags, matchboocs, pens, or 
similar items with the imprint of the college on 
the object 

Cooperative recruiting efforts with other insti- 
tutions 



ERLC 



Distribution of schedule tabloid in service area 
4^. Contact with high school counselors 

49. (Various) high school visitations 

50, (Various) personal letters 

52. College Day/Night programs 

53. Scholarship programs 

54. Increased advertising/marketing effort 

55. Utilization of students as recruiters 

56. (Various) home visitations 
59. News media coverage 

90 



i 
i 

3 
2 
4 
5 
20 
7 



1 
10 
2 
2 
1 
3 
55 
20 
2 
2 



PERCENTAGE 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 
0.1 

0.3 
0.2 

0.5 * : 
0.6 
2.3 
0.8 

0.2 , 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 
1.2 
0.2 
.2 
0.1 
0.3 
6.4 
2.3 
0.2 
0.2 



83 



TABLE 8 (Continued) 



METHODS PLANNED: FIRST RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION CF RESPONSE 



60. None 

62. (Various) telephone calls 

67. Slide/sound/motion pictures about the college 
Registration by mail 



68 
69 



80 
81 

82 
83 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

74 

8 

10 



Group visits of accepted (but not yet registered) 
students 



70. Use of word processor 

71. (Various) newsletters 

72. Direct mail to selected market targets 

73. Market delineation for promotional targets 

75. Personal contact with prospective students 

76. Personal contact with parents of prospective 
students 

77. Contacts with agenc ies/f irms /employers of 
prospective students 

78. Referrals 

79. Special counseling services for area high schools 
Facjlty exch?nge programs with high schools 
High school graduate tracking programs 
Off campus course/program offerings 



Telephone registration 

f 

86. Students trained as peer counselors 

87. Early admissions procedures 
90. Mobile career van 

92. Bi-lingual/bi-cultural efforts 

94. Programs for junior high school students 

96. Career planning programs 



1 

29 



8 
10 

2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 



PERCENTAGE 

8.6 
0.9 
1.2 
0.5 
0.1 

0.7 
0.1 
2.0 
3.4 
0.1 
0.1 

1.9 

0.1 
0.1 
0.5 
0.9 
1.2 
0,2 
0.5 
0.3 
0.5 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 



91 



84 



TABLE 8 — (Continued) NEW METHODS PLANNED: FIRST RESPONSE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

NUMBER RESPONSES 

98. "Hot line 1 ' phone service 1 0,1 

103. Billboards 1 0,1 

104. Expand alumni program 15 

106* Special-person recruiting (women, blacks, His- 29 3.4 
panics, senior citizens, etc.) 

107. More coordinated marketing efforts 16 1.9 

110. Use of professional advertising agency 1 0.1 

113. Development of car/van pool system 1 0.1 

119. Using faculty as guest lecturers in high schools 2 0.2 



ERIC 



92 



85 



TABLE 9 -- NEW METHODS OF PECRHITJNG PLANNED: SECOND RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



2. 
4. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



"College Night" programs at high schools 

High scliool v ; citation by faculty members 

ligh school visitation by alumni 

"Open House" or weekend, everyone invited 

Functions or programs that bring prospective 
students to Campus 



10. Programs for parents on Campus 

11. Bringing high school guidance counselors for 
programs on Campus 

13. Personal letter to student prospects from 
administrators 

21. Telephone call to prospective students by 
administrators 

23. Telephone call to prospective students by 
present students 

25. Availability of program or individual depart- 
mental brochures 

26. Availability of general information brochures, 
such as financial aid 

27. Use of mass mailing campaigns 

28. Periodic newsletters for hi^h school guidance 
counselors 

30. Alumni bulletin or paper 

32. Posters about college and programs 

34. Magazine advertisements 

35. Radio spot advertising 

j6. Television spot advertising 

37, College displays at fairs, malls, etc. 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

1 

8 

1 

3 

5 

1 
1 



5 
4 

1 

1 
1 

3 
8 
5 



PERCENTAGE 

0.1 
0.9 
0.1 
0.3 
0.6 

0.1 
0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.6 
0.5 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0.9 
0.6 



ERIC 



93 



86 



TABLE 9 (Continued) NEW METHODS PLANNED: SECOND RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 
NUMBER 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 



PERCENTAGE 



39. 


Distribution of carrybags, matchbooks, pens, 

or similar items with the imprint of the college 

on the object 


1 


0.1 


40. 


Cooperative recruiting efforts with other insti- 
tutions 


4 


0.5 


46. 


(Various) brochures 


1 


0.1 


47. 


Contacts with Mgh school counselors 


4 


0.5 


50. 


(Various) personal letters 


1 


0.1 


53. 


Scholarship program 


3 


0.3 


54. 


Increased marketing/ advect ising effort 


14 


1.0 


55. 


Utilization of students as recruiters 


5 


0.0 


56. 


(Various) home visitations 


1 


0. 1 


59. 


News media coverage 


1 


0.1 


62. 


(Various) telephone calls 


3 


0.3 


64. 


Involve community advisory group 


1 


0.1 


67. 


Slide/sound/motion picture about the college 


4 


0.5 


70. 


Use of word processor 


4 


0.5 


72. 


Direct mail to selected targets 


3 


0.3 


73. 


Market delineation for promotional targets 


7 


0.8 


75. 


Personal cqntacts with prospective students 


2 


0. 2 


76. 


Personal con^cts with parents of prospective 
s tudents 


2 


U. L 


77. 


Contacts with agencies/firms/employers of pros- 
pective students 


6 


0.7 


79. 


Special counseling services for nrea high schools 


2 


0.2 


80. 


Faculty exchange programs with high schools 


2 


0.2 


81. 


High s^nool graduate tracking programs 


3 


0.3 



ERIC 



94 



87 



TABLE 9 -- (Continued) NEW METHODS PLANNED: SECOND RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



82. Off campus course/program offerings 

83. Registration by telephone 

86. Scudents trained as peer counselors 

90. Mobile career van 

93. Television/radio show produced by college 

94. Programs for junior high school students 
104. Expand alumni program 

106. Special-person recruiting (women, blacks, His- 
panics, senior citizens, etc.) 

107. More coordinated marketing efforts 
116. Payroll/bank statement stuffers 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

10 

4 

4 
1 



PERCENTAGE 

0.2 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
1.2 

0.5 ' 

0.5 
0.1 



9 * 



88 



TABLE 10 — NEW METHODS OF RECRUITING PLANNED..: THIRD RESPONSE 
DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



4. High school visitation by faculty members • 

5. High school visitation by (present) college 
s tudents 

7. "Open House" cr weekend, everyone invited 

8. Functions or programs that bring prospective 
students to Campus 

11. Bringing high school guidance counselors for 
programs on Campus 

12. Personal letter to student prospects from 
administrators 

t 
* 

16. Home visitation of student prospects by 
administrative representative 

18. Home visitation of student prospects by 
s tudent .representative 

21. Telephone call to prospective students by 
administrators 

25. Availability of program or individual depart- 
mental brochures * 

27. Use of mass mailing campaigns 

v 

28. Periodic newsletters 4or higt. school guidance 
counselors / 



30. 
3b. 
37. 
40. 

30. 



Alumni bulletin or, paper 

Television t,pot advertising 

College displays at fairs, mplls, etc. 

Cooperative recruiting efforts with other 
insti tutions 



(Various) personal letters 

54. Increased marketing/advertising effort 

55. Utilization of students as recruiters 
62. (Various) telephone calls 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

2 

4 

3 
1 



2 
1 
1 

1 



1 

3 

1 

2 
1 

3 

2 
1 
3 
1 



PERCENTAGE 

0.2 
0.5 

0.3 
0. 1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 - 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 
0.3 

0.1 
0.2 
0.1 
0.3 

0.2 
0.1 
0.3 
0.1 



96 



89 



TABLE 10 (Continued) NEW METHODS PLANNED: THIRD RESPONSE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



72. Direct mail to selected targets 

73. Market delineation for promotional targets 

77. Contacts with agencies/firms/employers of 
prospective students 

87. Early admissions procedures 

96. Career planning programs 

103. Billboards 

104. Expand alumni program 

106. Special-person recruiting (women, blacks, His- 
panics, senior citizens, etc.) 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
1 

3 
3 



PERCENTAGE 

0.1 
0.1 
0.3 

C.l 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0.3 



107. More coordinated marketing efforts 



0.2 



97 



90 



TABLE 10A — COMBINED RESPONSES: NEW METHODS OF RECRUITING PLANNED 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



1. "College Day" programs at high schools 

2. "College Night M programs at high schools 

J. High school visitation by admissions 
representatives 

4. High school visitation by faculty members 

5. High school visitation by (present) 
college students 

6. High school visitation by alumni 

7. "Open House" or weekend, everyone invited 

8. Functions or programs that bring prospective 
students to Campus 

9. 1 (Arranged) individual student visits/tours 

10. Programs for parents on Campus 

11. Bringing high school guidance counselors 
for programs on Campus 

12. Personal letter to student prospects from 
administrators 

13. Personal letter to student prospects from 
faculty members 

14. Personal letter to student prospects from 
present students 

16." Home visitation of student prospects by 
administrative representative 

18. Home visitation of student prospects by 
student representative 

20. Provision of faculty or administration speakers 
for area graduation exercises 

21. Telephone call to prospective students by 
administrators 

23. Telephone call to prospective students by 
present students 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 

2 

1 

1 

22 
8 

1 
12 
11 

3 
4 
9 



PERCENTAGE 

0.2 
0.1 
0.1 

2.6 
0.9 

0.1 

1.4 i 
1.3 

0.3 
0.5 
1.0 

0.6 

0.3 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 



98 



. 91 

TABLE 10A (Continued) COMBINED RESPONSES: NEW METHODS PLANNED 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

NUMBER RESPONSES 



9 ^ 
i. J . 


Availability of program or individual depart- 
mental brochures 


o 
J 


U. J 




Availability of general information brochures, 
such as financial aid 


c 
3 


U. 0 


27. 


Use of mass mailing campaigns 


19 


2.2 


9ft 


rer ionic newsletters ior nign scnooi guioance 
counselors 


1 1 


1 • J 


29. 


Availability of formal college catalog to 

nr n c np C £ 1 VP <; MiHpnfS 


1 


0.1 


30 


Alt tmn A Hit11pf~^n rtr* nflnor 
OAUMIll* UUllCLill ui j/apci 


1 
1 


1 
1 


^1 


noxxjLiig tu^Acc ui 5 luqcul iicwapapci Lu area 
high schoo)3 


1 
1 


U • 1 


32. 


Posters al liege and program 


4 


0.5 


33. 


Newspaper t lsements 


2 


0.2 


^A 


Magazine a Jver t i semen ts 


c 

5 


n c 
0.0 


35. 


Radio spot advertising 


8 


0.9 


36. 


Television spot advertising 


30 


3.5 


37. 


College displays at fairs, malls, etc. 


13 


1.5 


38. 


College programs in cooperation with local 
c ivic organiza t ions 


2 


0.2 


J7 • 


Di s t r ibu t ion of car rybags 9 ma tchbooks , pens y or 
similar items with the imprint of the college on 
the object 


£ 


n 9 

U. L 


An 


uoopei a l lve r ecrui ring en or ts wj en ocner ins 1 1 
tut ions 


1 A 


1 A 
1 • o 


44. 


Distribution of schedule tabloid in service area 


l 


0.1 


4b. 


(Various) brochures 


l 


0.1 


47. 


Contact with high school counselors 


14 


1.6 


49. 


(Various) high school visitations 


2 


0.2 


50. 


(various) personal letters 


5 


0.6 



99 
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TABLS 10A — (Continued) COMBINED RESPONSES: NEW METHODS PLANNED 

RESP^'.SE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

KUaoER RESPONSES 



52. 


College Day/Night programs 


1 


0.1 


53. 


Scholarship programs 


6 


0.7 


54. 


Increased advertising/marketing effort 


70 


8.1 


55. 


Utilization of students as recruiters 


2ii 


3.3 


56. 


(Various) home visitations 


3 


0.3 


59. 


c 

News media coverage 


3 


0.3 


60. 


None 


74 


8.6 


62. 


(Various) telephone calls 


12 


1.4 


64. 


Involvement of Community Advisory Group 


1 


0.1 


67. 


Slide/sound/motion pictures about the college 


14 


1.6 


68. 


Registration by mail 


4 


0.5 


69. 


Group visits of accepted (but not yet registered) 
students 


1 


0.1 


70. 


Use of word processor 


10 


1.2 


71. 


(Various) newsletters 


1 


0.1 


72. 


Direct mail to selected market targets 


?1 


2.4- 


73. 


Market delineation for promotional targets 


37 


4.3 


75. 


Personal contact with prospective students 


3 


0.3 


76. 


Personal contact with parents of prospective 
students 


3 


0.3 


77. 


Contacts with agencies/firms/employers of pfcs- 
pective students 


26 


3.0 


78. 


Referrals 


1 


0.1 


79. 


Special counseling services for arta high schools 


3 


0,3 


80. 


Faculty exchange programs with high schools 


6 


0.7 


81. 


High school graduate tracking program 


11 


1.3 
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TABLE 10A (Continued) COMBINED RESPONSES: NEW METHODS PLANNED 



RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 
NUMBER 


NUMBER OF. 
RESPONSES 


PERCEN1 


82. 


Off campus course/program offerings 


12 


1.4 


83. 


Telephone registration 


3 


0.3 


86. 


Students trained as peer counselors 


6 


0.7 


87. 


Early admissions procedures 


4 


0.5 


9C. 


Mobile career van 


7 


0.8 


92. 


Bi-l*ngual/bi-cultural efforts 


3 


0.3 


93. 


(Own) televxsion/radio show 


1 


0.1 


94. 


Programs for junior high school students 


4 


0.5 


96. 


Career planning programs 


3 


0.3 


98. 


"Hot line" phone service 


1 


0.1 


103. 


Billboards 


2 


0.2 


104. 


Expand alumni program 


28 


3.3 


106. 


Special-person recruiting (women, blocks, 
panics , senior citizens , e^tc. ) 


His- 36 


4.2 


107. 


More coordinated marketing efforts 


22 


2.6 


110. 


Use of professional advertising agency 


1 


0.1 


113. 


Development of car/van pocl system 


1 


0.1 


116. 


Payroll/bank statement stuffers . 


1 


0.1 


119. 


Using faculty as guest lecturers jln high 


schools 2 


0.2 
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TABLE 11 ADVERTISING METHODS (Combined Open-Ended Responses) 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER ' 



DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 



NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES 



1. Newspaper/tabloids 1 

2. Placemats in restaurants, etc. 1 

3. Bumper stickers * 6 

4. Direct mail 69 

5. Billboards 42 

6. Television appearances by faculty and staff 2 
7? Word of mouth 3 

8. All media 15 

9. Bulletins 1 

10. Neon signs 1 

11. Yellow pages 4 

12. None 23 
,\3. News releases * 3 

14. Transit advertising 9 

15. Advertisements at cinemas # 

16. Community Calendar 

17. Advertisements in high school yearbooks 

18. Hot air balloon 

19. Campus sticker for rear window of automobiles 

20. Magazine covers for Doctor's, Dentist's offices 
' 21. Display on marquee , 

22. Banner towed by small aircraft 

25. Availability of program 6r individual depart- 3 
mental brochures 

26. Availability .of general information broch'ues, 62 
such as financial aid 



PERCENTAGE 

0.1 
0.1 
0.7 
8.0 
4.9 
0.2 
0.3 
1.7 
0.1 
0.1 
0.5 
2.7 
0.3 
1.0 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 

7.2 
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TABLE 11 — (Continued) ADVERTISING METHODS 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

NUMBER RESPONSES 

27. Use of mass wailing campaigns 27 3.1 

28. Periodic newsletters for high school guidance 1 0.1 
counselors 

29. Availability of formal college catalog to 2 0.2 
prospective students 

31. Mailing copies of student newspaper to area 1 0.1 
high schools 

32. Posters about college and programs 60 7.0 

33. Newspaper advertisements 539 62.7 

34. Magazine advertisements 46 5.3 

35. Radio spot advertising 464 54.0 

36. Television spot advertising 248 28.8 

37. College displays at fairs, malls, etc. 3 0.3 

39. Distribution of carrybags, matchbooks, pens, or 11 1.3 

similar items with the imprint of the college on 
the object 

00. No response to this item 166 19.3 



9 
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TABLE 12 — ADMINISTRATIVE TITLE OF PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR RECRUITING 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

NUMBER RESPONSES 

1. Director of Admissions 367 42.7 

2. Dean of Students/Student Affairs/Student 96 11.2 
Personnel 

3# Director of Co-operative Education ?nd 4 0.5 
Development 

4. Assistant to the President/Dean/Director/ 9 1.0 
Vice President 

5. Director of Administration 1 0.1 

6. Development Director 1 0.1 

7. Director of Recruiting 32 3.7 

8. • Dean/Assistant Dean of Instruction 2 0.2 

9. Director of School and Community Relations/ 6 0.7 
Community Programs 

10. Nobody in particular 24 2.8 

11. President/Director/Provost/etc. 25^ 2.9 

12. Director /Vice President /Dean of Student 120 14.0 
Services/Student Development 

13. Director of Special Programs 13 0.1 

14. All administrative 3 0.3 

15. Director /Vice President/Dean of Research and 2 0.2 
Development 

16. Dean/Vice President /Director of Public Infer- 21 2.4 
mation/Public Relations 

17. Director of Counseling 14 1.6 

18. Registrar 5 0.6 

19. College Promotion Specialist * 1 0.1 

20. Outreach Coordinator 1 0.1 
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TABLE 12 (Continued) ADMINISTRATIVE TITLE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

NUMBER RESPONSES 

21. Recruiting Committee 1 0.1 

22. Dean of Counseling 19 2.2 

23. Dean/Direc'tor /Assistant for High School Rela- 29 3.7 
t ions /Community Relations 

24. Vice President 2 0.2 

25/ Faculty Memoer 1 0.1 ^ 

26. Field Representative 1 0.1 

27. Program Manager 1 0.1 
CO. No response to thii item 71 8.3 x 
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TABLE 13 — STAFF PARTICIPATING IN RECRUITING EFFORTS 



RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSE 
NUMBER 



1. Director of Admissions 

2, Director of Continuing Education 
3* Counselors 

4* President /Director /Provost/etc. 

V 

5. Faculty members 

6* Administrators 

7. Support Staff # 

8. ALL (staff of institution) 

9. Athletic Directors/Coaches 

10. Dean of Students/Student Affairs 
11* Dean of Instruction 

12. Director of Development ^ 

13. Admits ions n 0ff ice Staff 

14. Director of Recruiting 

15. Deah of Academic Affairs 

16. Director of Veterans Affairs 

17. Associate/Assistant Dean of Students 

18. Program Directors /Department Heads 

19. Director of Financial Aid/Financial Aid Staff 

20. Director of Public InformatiQn/Public Relntions 

21. Registrar - «. 

22. Director of Student Union/Student Activities 

23. Dcan/Director/Vice President of Student 
Services/ Student Development 



NUMBER- OF 
RESPONSES 

169 * 

35 - 

157 

21 J 

352 

~8L 
173 
109 
35 
7 

' 1 
85 

7 

9 

12 

4 

54 

58 

9 

*11 
9 
39 



PERCENTAGE 

. 19.6 

4.1 
35.7 

3. "5 
40.9. 
60.5 

9.4 
20.1 : 
12.7 

4.1 

0.8 

0.1 

9.9 

0.8 

1.0 

1.4 

0.4 

6.3 

6.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

4.5 
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TABLE 13 -- (Continued) STAFF PARTICIPATING 

RESPONSE, CODE DESCRlPl'ION OF RESPONSE * NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 

NUfiBER • v RESFONSES 



24. 


Director of Marketing 


1 


0.1 


25. 


Students (as peer counselors) 


. 50 


5.8 


26. 


NONE (as written. response) 


.2 


0.1 


27. 


EOPS personnel 


8 


0.9 


28. 


Dean/Director/Vice President of Counseling 


5 


*• 

0.6 


29. 


Volunteers 


7 


. «' 0.8. 


30. 


DirectoV/Dean of High School Relations/ 
Community Relations 


3 


. l.o 


31. 


Minority Relations /Minority Services 
Representatives v 


1 


0.1 


33. 


Marketing Committee/OutreacK Program/ 
Admissions Committee 


,. 7 


0.8 


34. 


Alumni 


2 


0.2 




Placement Director 


4 


0.4 


00. 


These items left blank by respondents 

♦ 


42 


4.8 



t 
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Appendix £ 
Public Versus Private Institutions 



* - .100 

108 
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TABLE 14 — PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS: CHECKLIST ITEMS 
ITEM # DESCRIPTION OF ITEM 



4. High school visitation by faculty 
members 

8. Functions or programs that bring 
prospective students to Campus 

11. Bringing high school guidance 
counselors for programs on 
Campus 

20. Provision of ffculty or adminis- 
tration speakers for area gradu- 
ation exercises 

22. Telephone call to prospective stu- 
dents by faculty members 



CHI- SQUARE 
VALUE 



135.22 
38.27 
69.20 

23.39 

17.77 
45.19 



25. Availability of program or indivi- 
dual depai ' -nental brochures 

31. Mailing copies of student news- 20.02 
paper to area high schools 

35. Radio spot advertising 61.45 

37. Displays 35.98 

38. College programs in cooperation 27.91 
with local civic organizations 

39. Distribution of cafrybjgs, match- 8.21 
books, pens, or similar items with 

the imprint of college on the 
object 



PERCENT 
PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

95.3% 

88.3 

88.3 

54.5 

36.3 

94.3 

38.9 

83.8 
t 4 
64.9 

47.0 



PERCENT 
PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

64.7 
55.9 

28.4 

14.7 

74.5 

15.7 

50.0 
65.7 
37.3 , 

31.4 



* * .01 Level of Significance 

** - .05 Level of Significance 

*** ■ Not Statistically Significant 
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TABLE 15 MOST VALUABI E METHODS: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 

1. "College Day" programs at high 18 2.4 7 6.9 
schools 

2. "College Night programs at high 28 3.7 4 3.9 
schools 

3. High school visitation by admis- 129 17.0 19 18.6 
sions representatives 

4. High school visitation by fac- 43 5.7 1 0.1 
ulty members 

5. High school visitation by (pre- 12 1.6 2 0.3 
sent) college students 

6. High school visitation by alumni 3 0.4 0 0 

7. "Open House 11 or weekend, everyone 36 4.7 7 0.9 
invited 

6. Functions or programs that bring 108 14.2 4 0.5 

prospective students to Campus 

9. (Arranged) individual student 91 12.0 18 2.4 
visits/tours 

10. Programs for parents on Campus 3 0.4 0 0 

11. Bring^g high school guidance 61 8.0 2 0.3 
couns iors for programs on Campus 

12. Person^ letter to student pros- 27 3.6 2 0.3 
pect: administrators 

13. Personal letter to student pros- 14 1.8 0 0 
pects from faculty members 

14. Personal letter to student pros- 0 0 1 0.1 
pects from present students 

15. Personal letter to student pros- 1 0.1 0 0 . 
pects from alumnus or alurara 

16. Home visitation of student pros- 5 0.7 5 4.9 
pects by administrative repre- 
sentative 

17. Home visitation of si nt pros- 1 0.1 0 0 
pects by faculty repr* tentative 
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TABLE 15 -- (Continued) MOST VALUABLE METHODS: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 



21. 


Telephone call to prospective stu- 
dents by administrators 


10 


1.3 


11 


10.8 


22. 


Telephone call to prospective stu- 
dents by faculty memb^rt 


4 


0.5 


0 


0 


23. 


Telephone call to prospective stu- 
dents by present students 


3 


0.4 


0 


0 


25. 


Availability of program or indivi- 
dual departmental brochures 


13 


1.7 


0 


0 


26. 


Availability of general informa- 
tion brochures, such as financial 
aid 


44 


5.8 


2 


1.9 


27. 


Use of mass mailing campaigns 


186 


24.5 


19 


18.6 


28. 


Periodic newsletters for high 
school guidance counselors 


2 


0.3 


0 


0 

• 


29. 


Availability of formal college 
catalog to prospective students 


17 


2.2 


3 


2.9 


30. 


Alumni bulletin or paper 


3 


0.4 


1 


0.9 


31. 


Mailing copies of student news- 
paper to area high schools 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


32, 


Posters about college and programs 


6 


0.8 


4 


3.9 


33. 


Newspaper advertisements 


126 


16.6 


16 


15.7 


34. 


Magazine advertisements 


2 


0.3 


2 


1.9 


35. 


Radio spot advertising 


52 


6.9 


6 


5.9 


36. 


Television spot advertising 


23 


3.0 


13 


12.7 


37. 


College displays at fairs, malls, 
etc. 


43 


5.7 


2 


1.9 


38. 


College programs in cooperation 
with local civic organizations 


9 


1.2 


0 


0 


39. 


Distribution of carry^ags, match- 


3 


0.4 


0 


0 



books, pens, or similar items with 
the imprint of the college on the 
object 
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TABLE 15 (Continued) MOST VALUABLE METHODS: PUBLIC V ERS US , PRIVATE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 



40. 


Cooperative recruiting efforts 
with other institutions 


"» 
/ 


0.9 


0 


0 


41. 


High school day on Campus 


6 


0.8 


0 


0 


42. 


Recruitment of veterans 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


43. 


Visits by high school principals 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


44. 


Hand dist ' Dution of schedule tab- 
loid in service area 


■ 1 


0.1 


0 


0 


45. 


Establishment of a Career Center 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


47. 


Contacts with high school counse- 
lors 


48 


6.3 


3 


2.9 


48. 


Inviting high school students to 
college events 


2 


0.3 


0 


0 


49. 


(Various) high school visitations 


238 


31.4 


28 


27.5 


50. 


(Various) personal letters 


14 


1.8 


1 


0.9 


51. 


Attractive physical education 
program 


2 


0.3 


0 


0 


52. 


College Day/Night programs 


34 


4.5 


2 


1.9 


53. 


Scholarship program 


6 


0.8 

< 


0 


0 


54. 


Increased advertising/marketing 
efforts 


2 


0.3 


0 


0 


55. 


Utilization of students as re- 
cruiters 


12 


1.6 


0 


0 


56. 


(Various) home visitations 


3 


0.4 


1 


0.9 


57. 


Word of moi'th 


103 


13.6 


12 


1] .8 


58. 


Information available in Doctor 
or Dentist Offices 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


59. 


News media coverage 


. 21 


2.8 


1 


0.9 


60. 


NONE 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


61. 


Quality of student product 


40 


5.3 


4 


3.9 
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TABLE 15 (Continued) MOST VALUABLE METHODS: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 



62. 


(Various) telephone calls 


24 


3.2 


6 


5.9 


65. 


Distribution of schedules at 
supermarkets, malls, etc. 


2 


0.2 


0 


0 


67. 


Slide/sound/motion picture about 
the college 


A 


0.5 


0 


0 


72. 


Direct mail to selected targets 


22 


2.9 


2 


1.9 


73. 


Market delineation for promo- 
tional targets 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


75. 


Personal contacts with pros- 

Dprtivp fittiHpntfi 

pCV> b 1 VC ObUUCllvD 


68 


8.9 


8 


7.8 


76. 


Personal contacts with parents 
of prospective students 


4 


0.5 


0 


0 


77. 


Contacts with agencies/ firms/ 
employers of prospective students 


15 


1.9 


1 


0.9 


78. 


Ref er ra Is 


6 


0.8 


5 


4.9 


79. 


Special counseling services for 
area high schools 


2 


0.3 


0 


0 


80. 


Facultv exchange programs with 
high schools 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


81. 


High school graduate tracking 


4 


0.5 


0 


0 


82. 


Off campus course/program offer- 
ings 


1 


0.1 


0 


0.9 


83. 


Registration by telephone 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


84. 


(Talent) auditions 


0 


0 


1 


0.9 


85. 


Don 1 1 know 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


86. 


Students trained as peer counse- 
lors 


3 


0.4 


0 


0 


87. 


Early admissions procedures 


3 


0.4 


0 


0 


89. 


"Back to school" nights 


2 


0.3 


0 


0 


90. 


Mobile career van 


■ 3 


0.4 


0 


0 
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TABLE 15 (Continued) MOST VALUABLE METHODS: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOTAL PERCE! " r TOTAL PERCENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 



95. 


College musical groups sent to 
high schools 


4 


0.5 


1 


0.9 


96. 


Career planning program 


4 




0 


. 0 


99. 


(General) advertising 


47 


6.2 


18 


17.6 


100. 


Postcard campaign 


] 


0.1 


0 


0 


102. 


Senior citizens courses 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


103. 


Billboards 


3 


0.4 


o 


0 


104. 


Expansion of alumni Dro&ram 


0 


0 


1 


0.9 


105. 


M^dlfl flnneflrflncdfi bv facultv 

1 1C W X0 QI/I/CQ1 Q W 0 J X Q W W A fc» T 

and staff 


2 


0.3 


o 


0 


106. 


Special-person recruiting (women, 
hi ark^ Hisoani c * setr4 or c i t izen . 
etc.) 


3 


0.4 


0 


0 


107 


Coord i nn t r>d marke t inc e f f or 1 8 


1 


0.1 


o 


o 


108. 


Counselor handbook publication 


2 


0.3 


o 


0 


112. 


Job placement results 


2 


0.3 


0 


0 


114. 


Student aspirations survey 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


115. 


Individual conferences with pros- 
pective students and their parents 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


116. 


Payroll/bank statement stuffers 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


118. 

c 


Contests 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


122. 


Contacting former students to 
return 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


123. 


Allowing high school graduates 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 



on Campus 
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TABLE 16 — LEAST VALUABLE METHODS: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 

1. "College Day 11 programs at high 41 5.4 8 7.8 
schools 

2. "College Night" programs at high 56 1. 4 12 11.8 
schools 

3. High school visitation by admis- 14 1.8 6 5.9 
sions representatives 

4. High school visitation by fac- 12 1.8 2 1.9 
ulty members 

5. High school visitation by (pre- A 0.5 0 0 
sent) college students 

6. High school visitation by alumni A 0.5 0 0 

7. "Open House" or weekend, everyone 36 4.7 0 0 
invited 

8. Functions or programs that bring 6 0.8 0 0 
prospective students to Campus 

9. (Arranged) individual student 9 1.2 0 0 
visits/tours c 

10. Programs for parents on Campus 4 0.5 1 0.9 

11. Bringing high school guidance 12 1.6 0 0 
counselors for programs on Campus 

12. Personal letter to student pros- 14 1.8 2 1.9 
pects from administrators 

13. Personal letter to student pros- 3 0.4 0 0 
pects from faculty members 

15. Personal letter to student pros- 2 0.3 0 0 
pects from alumnus or alumna 

16. Home visitation of student pros- 2 0.3 1 0.9 
pects by administrative repre- 
sentative 

3 7. Home visitation of student pros- 1 0.1 0 0 

pects by faculty representative 

18. Home visitation of student pros- 1 0.1 0 0 

pects by student representative 
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TABLE 16 — (Continued) LEAST VALUABLE METHODS: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 



20. 


Provision of faculty or admin- 
istration speakers for area 
graduation exercises 


46 


6.1 


2 


1.9 


21. 


Telephone call to prospective 
students by administrators 


4 


0.5 


1 


0.1 


22. 


Telephone call to prospective 
students by faculty members 


4 


0.5 


0 


0 


23. 


Telephone call to prospective 
students by present students 


1 


0.1 


1 


0.9 


24. 


Telephone call to prospective 
students by alumni 


2 


0.3 


C 


0 


25. 


Availability of program or 
individual departmental brochures 


6 


0.8 


0 


0 


26. 


Availability of general informa- 
tion brochures, such as financial 
aid 


16 


2.1 


0 


0 


27. 


Use of mass mailing campaigns 


69 


9.1 


19 


18.6 


28. 


Periodic newsletters for high 
school guidance counselors 


19 


2.5 


1 


0.9 


29. 


Availability of formal college 
catalog to prospective students 


44 


5.8 


2 


1.9 


30. 


Alumni bulletin or paper 


20 


2.6 


6 


5.9 


31. 


Mailing copies of student 
newspaper to area high schools 


16 


2.1 


0 


0 


32. 


Posters about college and pro- 
grams 


44 


5.8 


4 


3.9 


33. 


Newspaper advertisements 


50 


6.6 


14 


13.7 


34. 


Magazine advertisements 


9 


1.2 


2 


1.9 


35. 


Radio spot advertising 


50 


6.6 


8 


7.8 


36. 


Television spot advertising 


37 


4.9 


4 


3.9 


37. 


College displays at fairs, malls, 


116 


15.3 


11 


10.8 



etc. 
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TA'LE 16 (Continued) LEAST VALUABLE METHODS: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOT/L PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 

38. College programs in cooperation 16 2.1 3 2.9 
with local civic organizations 

39. Distribution of carryba{js; match- 45 5.9 4 3.9 
becks, pens, or similar items uith 

the imprint of the college on the 

object * ' 

40. Cooperative recruiting efforts 33 4,3 4 3.9 
with other institutions 

47. Contacts with high school 6 0.8 1 0.9 

counselors 

49. (Various) high school vis- 12 1.6 3 2.9 
itations 

50. (Various) personal letters 9 1.2 0 0 
52. College Day/Night programs 24 3.2 5 4.9 

55. Utilization of students as 0 0 1 0.9 
recrui ters 

56. (Various) home visitations 5 0.7 1 0.9 

59. News media coverage 1 0.1 0 0 

60. NONE 1 0.1 0 0 

62. (Various) telephone calls 10 1.3 1 0.9 

67. Slide/sound/motion picture 4 0.5 0 0 

about the college 

71. (Various newsletters 1 0.1 0 0 

73. Market delineation for promo- 1 0.1 0 0 

tional targets 

76. Personal contacts with' parents 2 0.3 0 0 

of prospective students 

78. Referral* 0 0 1 0.1 

79. Special counseling services 1 0.1 0 0 
for area high schools 

80. Faculty exchange programs with 1 0.1 0 0 
high schools 
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TABLE 16 (Continued) LEAST VALUABLE METHODS: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE .PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 

81. High school graduate tracking 1 0.1 0 0 

85. Don't know 1 0.1 0 0 

103. Billboards 1 0.1 0 0 

104. Expansion of alumni program 3 0.4 2 1.9 

120. Announcements in classes by 1 0,1 0 0 
instructors encouraging stu- 
dents to recommend college to 

friends, etc. 

121. Physical appearance of Campus 1 0.1 C 0 
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TABLE 17 — NEW METHODS PLANNED: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

NITMBER RESPONSE PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 

1. M College Day 11 programs at high 2 0,2 0 0 
schools 

0 

2. "College Night n programs at high 1 0.1 0 0 
schools 

3. High school visitation by admis- 1 0.1 0 0 
sions representatives 

4. High school visitation by fac- 22 2.9 0 0 
ulty members 

5. High school visitation by (pre- 8 1.1 0 0 
sent) college students 

6. High school visitation by alumni 1 0.1 1 0.9 

7. "Open House" or weekend, everyone 11 1.5 1 0.9 
invited 

8. Functions or programs that bring 10 1.3 1 0.9 
prospective student to Campus 

9. (Arranged) individual student 3 0.4 0 0 
visi ts/ tours 

10. Programs for parents on Campus 4 0.5 0 0 

11. Bringing high school guidance 8 1.1 1 0.9 
counselors for programs on Campus 

12. Personal letter to student pros- 6 0.8 1 0.9 
pects from administrators 

13. Personal letter to student pros- 3 0.4 0 0 
pects from faculty members 

14. Personal letter to student pros- 1 0.1 0 0 
pects from present students 

16. Home visitation of student pros- 6 0.8 0 0 
pects by administrative repre- 
sentative 

18. Home visitation of student pros- 1 0.1 0 0 
pects by student representative 

20. Provision of faculty or admin- 0 0 2 1.9 

istration speakers for area 
graduation exercises j 
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TABLE 17 — (Continued) NEW METHODS PLANNED: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE PITBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 



21. 


Telephone call to prospective 
students by administrators 


3 


0.4 


2 


0.9 


23. 

> 


Telephone call to prospective 
students by present students 


2 


0.3 


0 


0 


25. 


Availability of program or indivi- 
dual departmental brochures 


3 t 


0.4 


0 


0 


26. 


Availability of general informa- 
tion brochures, such as financial 
aid 


4 


0.5 


1 


0.9 


27. 


Use of mass mailing campaigns 


18 


2.4 


1 


0.9 


28. 


Periodic newsletters for high 
school guidance counselors 


9 


1.2 


2 


1.9 


29. 


Availability of formal college 
catalog to prospective students 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


30. 


Alumni bulletin or paper 


3 


0.4 


0 


0 


31. 


Mailing copies of student news- 
paper to area high schools 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


32. 


Posters about college and pro- 
grams 


3 


0.4 


1 


0.1 


33. 


Newspaper advertisements 


2 


0.3 


0 


0 


34. 


Magazine advertisements 


5 


0.7 


0 


0 


35. 


Radio spot advertising 


8 


1.1 


0 


0 


36. 


Television spot advertising 


30 


3.4 


0 


0 


37. 


College displays at .fairs, malls, 
etc. 


13 


1.7 


0 


0 


38. 


College programs in cooperation 
with local civic organizations 


2 


G.3 


0 


« 0 


39. 


Distribution of carrybags, match- 
books, pens, or similar items with 
the imprint of the college on the 
object 


? 


0.3 


0 


0' 


40. 


Cooperative recruiting efforts 


11 


1.5 


3 


2.9 



with other institutions 
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TABLE 17 (Continued) NEW METHODS PLANNED: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF 
RESPONSE 



TOTAL " PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 
PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 



44. 


Hand distribution of schedule 
tabloid in service _rea 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


46. 


(Various) brochures 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


47. 


Contacts with high school 
counselors 


12 


1.6 


2 

« 


1.9 


49. 


(Various) high school visitations 


1 


0.1 


1 


0.9 


50. 


(Various) personal letters 


5 


0.7 


0 


0 


52. 


College Day/Night programs 


0 


0 


1 


0.9 


53. 


Scholarship program 


6 


0.8 


0 


0 


54. 


Increased advertising/marketing 
efforts 


63 


8.3 


7 


6.9 


55. 


Utilization of students as re- 
cruiters 


26 


3.4 


2 


1.9 


56. 


(Various) home visitations 


3 


0.3 


0 


0 


59. 


News media coverage 


3 


0.3 


0 


0 


60. 


NONE 


59 


7.8 


15 


14.7 


62. 


(Various) telephone calls 


10 


1.3 


0 


0 


64. 


"Involvement of Community Advisory 
Group 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


67. 


Slide/sound/motion picture about 
the college 


13 


1.7 


1 


0.9 


68. 


Registration by mail 


4 


0.5 


0 - 


0 



69. Group visits of" accepted (but not 
yet registered) students 

70. Use of word processor 

71. (Various) newsletters 

72. Direct mail to selected market 
targets 

73. Market delineation for promo- 
tional targets 



19. 



35 



0.1 

1.1 
0.1 
2.5 

4.6 



2 
0 

2 



1.9 
0 

1.9 
1.9 
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TABLE 1/ (Continued) NEW METHODS PLANNED: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF , TOTAL % PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 
NUMEER RESPONSE PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 



75. 


Personal contacts with prospective 
students 


3 


0.4 


0 


0 


76, 


Personal contacts with parents of 
prospect ive students 


3 


.0.4 


0 


0 


77, 


Contacts with agencies/firms/em- 
ployers of prospective students 


25' 


3.3 


0 


6 


78. 


Referrals 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


79, 


Special counseling services for 
area high schools 


3 


0,4 


- 0 


q 


80, 


Faculty exchange programs witb 
high schools 


6 


0.8 


0 


0 


81. 


High school graduate tracking 


11 


1.5 


0 


0 


82, 


Off campus course/program 
offerings 


12 


1.6 


o 


0 


83, 


Registration by telephone 


3 


0.4 


0 


' 0 


86. 


Students trained as peer 
counselors 


6 


0.8 


o. 


0 


87, 


Early admissions procedures 


4 


0.5 


o 


0 


90. 


Mobile career van 


7 


0.9 


0 


0 


7 L • 


m - 1 ineiial /b i-cultural p f f or t s 


3 


0.4 


o 


o 




( Dun ^ 1 j r i on /rad i o kViow 


1 


0. 1 


o 


o 


94 


Programs for iunior high school 
students 


4 


0.5 


0 


0 


96. 


Career planning program 


3 


0.4 


0 


0 


98. 


"Hot line" telephone service 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


103. 


Billboards 


2 


0.3 


0 


0 


104. 


Expansion of alumni program 


24 


3.2 


4 


3.9 


106. 


Special-person recruiting (women, 


35 


4.6 


5 


4.9 



blacks, Hispanic, senior citizen, 
etc.) 
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TABLE 17 — (Continued) NEW METHODS PLANNED: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE P^LIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 



107. Coordinated marketing efforts 20 2.6 2 1.9 

110. Use of professional advertising 0 0 1 0.9 
agency 

113. Development of car /van pool system 1 0.1 0 0 

116. Payroll/bank statement stuffers 1 0.1 0 0 

119. Guest lectures by College faculty 2 0.3 0 0 
in high schools 
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TABLE 18 -- ADVERTISING METHODS: PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 



RESPONSE CODE 
NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION OF 
RESPONSE 



TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 
rUBLTC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 



1. 


Newspaper /tabloids 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


2. 


Placemats in iestaurants, etc. 


5 


0.7 „ 


0 


0 


3. 


Bumper stickers 


6 


0.8 


0 


0 


4. 


Direct mail 


58 


7.7 


11 


1.1 


5. 


Billboards 


38 


5.0 


4 


3.9 


6. 


Television appearances by faculty 
and staff , 


2 


0.3 


0 


0 


7. 


Word of mouth r 


3 


0.4 


0 


0 


8. 


All media 


14 


1.8 


1 


0.9 


10. 


Neon signs 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


11. 


Yellow pages 


0 


0 


4 


3.9 


12. 


None 


18 


2.4 


3 


2.9 


13. 


News releases 


3 


0.4 


0 


0 


14. 


Transit advertising 


9 


1.2 


0 


0 


15. 


Advertisements at cinemas 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


16. 


Community Calendar 


1 ' 


0.1 


0 


0 


17. 


Advertisements in high school 
yearbooks 


1 


.0.1 


0 


0 


18. 


Hot air balloon 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


19. 


Campus sticker for rear window' 
of automobiles 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


20. 


Magazine covers for Doctor's, 
Dentist's offices 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


21. 


Display on marquee 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


22. 


Banner towed by small aircraft 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


25. 


Availability of program or indi- 
vidual departmental brochures 


4 


0.5 


0 


0 
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TABLE 18 (Continued) ADVERTISING METHODS : PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 

RESPONSE CODE DESCRIPTION OF TOTAL PERCENT TOTAL PERCENT 

NUMBER RESPONSE PUBLIC PUBLIC PRIVATE PRIVATE 



26. 


Availability of general informa- 
tion brochures, such as financial 
aid 


j8 


7.7 


4 


3.9 


27. 


Use of mass mailing campaigns 


25 


3.3 


2 


1.9 


28. 


Periodic newsletters for high 
school guidance counselors 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


29. 


Availability of formal college 
catalog to prospective students 


*> 
2 


0. 3 


0 


r\ 
O 


31. 


Mailing copies of student news- 
paper to area high schools 


■% 

A. 


0.1 


0 


0 


32. 


Posters about college and programs 


A O 


6. 5 • 


11 


10. 8 


33. 


Newspaper advertisements 


479 


63.2 


60 


58.8 


34. 


Magazine advertisements 


27 


3.6 


19 


18.6 


35. 


Radio soot advertising 


423 


55.8 


41 


40^ 


36. 


Television spot advertising 


216 


28.5 


32 


31.4 


37. 


College displays at fairs, malls, 
etc. 


3 


0.4 


0 


0 


39. 


Distribution of carrybags, match- 
books, pens, or similar items, wit 
the imprint of the college on the 


10 

h 


1.3 


1 


0.9 

• 



object 
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Appendix C 
Recruiting Methodology 
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TABLE 19 METHODS OF RECRUITING NOT INCLUDED ON QUESTIONNAIRE CHECKLIST 

CODE NUMBER ^DESCRIPTION OF METHODS 

41. High School Day (on college Campus) 

42. Recruiting of veterans 

43. Visits (to Campus) by high school principals 

44. Distribution of schedule tabloid in (college) service area 

45. Establishment of a career center 

47. Various types of contacts with high school guidance counselors 

48* Inviting high school students to college events 

49. Maintaining an attractive physical education program 

53. Establishing a scholarship program 

54. Increased advertisifig/marketing efforts 

55. Utilization of students as recruiting counselors 

57. Word of mouth 

58. Availability of information in Doctor's or Dentists offices 

59. News media coverage 

61. Quality of student product 

64. Involvement of community advisory groups 

65. Distribution of schedules of classes at malls, supermarkets, etc. 

67. Slide /sound/mot ion pictures about the college 

68. Registration by mail 

69. Group visits for accepted (but not yet registered) students 

70. Use of word processor 

71. Publication of various types of newsletters 

72. Direct mail promotion to selected market targets 

73. Market delineation for identification of promotional targets 

74. Letters to parents of graduating seniors 

75. Various types of personal contacts with students 

76. Various types of personal contacts with parents of prospective students 

77. Contacts with agencies/firms/employers of prospective students 

78. Referrals 

79. Special counseling services for area high schools 

80. Exchange teaching, guest lectures with high schools 

81. High school graduate tracking program 

82. Off campus course/program offerings 

83. Registration by telephpne 

84. (Talent) auditions 

86. Utilization of students trained as peer counselors 

87. Early admissions procedures 
83. Special summer session classes 

89. "Back to school 11 nights 

90. Mobile career vans 

91. High school tutoring program 

92. Bi-lingual/bi-cultural efforts 

93. College-produced (own) television/radio show 

94. Recruiting programs/career programs for Junior High School students 

95. College musical groups sent to perform at high schools 

97. Attractive athletic (team sports) programs 

98. 'iHot line" telephone services 

100. Postcard campaign, postcards given to students to give to friends 

101. Door to door canvass 

102. Senior citizen courses 

103. Heavy use of billboards 
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TABLE 19 (Continued) METHODS OF RECRUITING NOT ON CHECKLIST 

CODE NUMBER DESCRIPTION OF METHOD 

104. Establishment/expansion of alumni program 

105. Media appearances by staff and faculty 

106. Special-person recruiting (blacks, women, Hispanics, senior citizens) 

107. Coordination of all marketing efforts 

108. Publication of handbook for use by high school guidance counselors 

109. Contests 

110. Use of professional advertising agency 

111. Brochures featuring current students 

112. Placement results (of graduates) 

113. Development of car/van pool system 

114. Student aspirations survey 

115. Individual conferences with students and parents 

116. Payroll/bank statement stuffers 

117. Off campus registration (at industrial/business/organizational sites) 

120. Announcements in classes by instructors encouraging students to in- 
fluence friends to come to the college 

121. Good physical appearance of college campus 

122. Contacting former students to return 

123. Allowing high school graduates on Campus 
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ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM RECRUITING INFORMATION FORM 

This institution is Public- Private Non-Profit For Profit 

Please indicate (by checkmark) which of the following methods of recruiting students 
for Associate Degree programs are in use at your institution: 

1. "College Day" programs at nigh schools (La Bouve, 1971) 

2. "College Night 11 programs at high schools (La Bouve, 1971) 

3. High school visitation by admissions representatives (La Bouve, 19/1) 

4. High school visitation by faculty members (Campbell, 1972) 

f>. High school visitation by (present college) students (Lockard, 1974) 

6. High school visitation by alumni 

7. "Open House" or weekend, everyone invited (Krejcie, 1968) 

8. Functions or programs that bring prospective students to Campus (La Bouve, 1971) 

9. (Arranged) individual student visits, tours (Lockard, 1974) 

10. Programs for parents on Campus (La Bouve, 1971) 

11. Bringing high school guidance counselors for programs on Campus (La Bouve, 1971) 

12. Personal letter to student prospects from administrators (President, Dean, etc.) 

(Lockard, 1974) 

13. Personal letter to student prospects from faculty members (Lockard, 1974) 

14. Personal letter to student prospects from present students (Lockard, 1974) 



15. Personal letter to student prospects from alumnus or alumna (Lockdrd, 1974) 



16. Home visitation of student prospects by administrative representative (Lockard, 
— — * 197A ) 

17. Home visitation of student prospects by faculty representative (Lockard, 1974) e 

18. Home visitation of student prospects by student representative (La Bouve, 1971) 

19. Home visitation of student prospects by alumni representatives (Campbell, 1972) 



20. Provision of faculty or administration speakers for area graduation exercises 

— * (Lockard, 1974) 

21* _ Telephone call to prospective student by administrators (President, Dean, etc.) 

(Lockard, 1974) 

22. Telephone call to prospective students by faculty members (Lockard, 1974) 

23. Telephone call to prospective students by present students (Lockard, 1974) 

24. Telephone call to prospective students by alumni (Lockard, 1974) 

25. Availability of program or individual departmental brochures (Luft, 1974) 

26. Availability of general information brochures, such a* financial aid (Lockard, 

1974) 

q 27. Use of mass mail inj campaigns (La Bouve, 1971) 

Ejyc 13„ 
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28. Periodic newsletters for high school guidance counselors (La Bouve, 1971) 

29. Availability of formal college catalog to prospective students (Campbell, 1972) 

30. Alumni bulletin or paper (Lockard, 1974) 

31. Mailing copies of student newspaper to area high schools (Lockard, 1974) 

32. Posters about. college and programs (Krejcie, 1968) 

33. Newspaper advert isements (La Bouve, 1971) 

34. Magazine advertisements (Lockard, 1974) 

35. m Radio &pot advertising (Lockard, 1974) 

36. Television spot advertising (Lockard, 1974) 

37. College displays at fairs, malls, etc. (Krejcie, 1968) 

38. ; College programs in cooperation with local civic organizations (La Bouve, 1971) 

39. Distribution of carrybags, matchbooks, pens, or similar items with the 

imprint of the college on the object 

40. Cooperative recruiting efforts with other institutions (La Bouve, 1971) 



41. If there are other methods of recruiting or promotion which are used by your 
institution, please list them below (with a brief explanation, if needed): 

42. What would you say were the three MOST VALUABLE or SUCCESSFUL recruiting methods in 
use by your institution? (La Bouve, 1971) 

1. 

2. 
3. 

43. What would you say were the two LEAST VALUABLE or SUCCESSFUL recruiting methods in 
use by your institution? (La Bouve, 1971) 

1. 

2. 

44. What new methods of recruitment or promotion are being studied by your institution 
for implementation within the next three years? 
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What methods of advertising are being used by your institution to promote your 
programs? 



46. Is your institution experiencing declining enrollments? YES NO 

47. What is the administrative title of the person bearing major responsibility for 
recruiting students at your institution? (La Bouve, 1971) 



48. What members of the staff jf your institution participate in recruiting activities? 

(La Bouve, 1971). 



If you desire a listing of the findings of this study, please enter your name and 
address below. All responses will be utilized only in the aggregate sense, and 
individual replies to any questions will be held confidential. Thank you, again, 
for responding. 
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Thomas Duda 
DuBois Campus 

Pennsylvania State University 
DuBois, PA 15801 
August 15, 1980 



Dear College President: 



This is a study of recruiting practices for Associate Degree programs. 
It is being done as part of my studies at the University of Sarasota, 
Sarasota, Florida. Tour response should take only 10-15 minutes. 

Would you please f out the enclosed questionnaire, or please give 
it to the person on your campus who is responsible for recruiting 
Associate Degree students? If you desire to obtain the results of 
this study, please enter your name and address at the end of the 
questionnaire. * 

It would be much appreciated if your would return the completed 
questionnaire by September 1, 1980. Please be assured that all 
information will be held in strictest confidence, and data will 
be discussed c^nly in aggregate (and not individual) terms. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. 



Yours truly, *J m 

Tuomas Duda 

Doctoral Candidate 

The University of Sarasota 
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SECOND REQUEST LETTER 



Thomas Duda 
DuBois Campus 

Pennsylvania State University 
DuBoiS, PA 15801 
September 17, 1980 



Dear College President: 



Some time ago you were sent a questionnaire for a study regarding 
recruiting practices utilized for Associate Degree programs. Would 
you please reconsider participating in this study? This is being 
done as part of my doctoral studies at the University of Sarasota, 
Sarasota, Florida. Your information will be very much appreciated, 
and you are assured that your responses will be held in strictest 
confidence. Your reply will take only about 10-15 minutes. 

Enclosed is a duplicate questionnaire, would you please fill it out 
or please give it to the peison on your campus who is responsible 
for recruiting students for the Associate Degree? Also, if you 
desire the results of this study, please enter your name and a,ddres 
at the end of the questionnaire. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



MAR 0 5 1982 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges 
96 Powell Libra'ry Building 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 




Yours truly 



Thomns Duda 

Doc toral Candida te 

The University of Sarasota 
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